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Gist of This Issue 


THE AVERAGE USES staff member at 
work is the hero of this issue of the REviEw. 
rhis once, at least, we put aside programs, 
objectives, plans; and discussions of ‘‘What 
the USES needs is * and concentrate 
on our most precious resource: USES 
men and women—patriotic, hard working, 
steadfast, persistently on the job. 


Managers at work are presented first 
because on them falls the heavy managerial 
burdens of the USES job. Planning, pro- 
gramming, public relations, morale lift- 
ing—they worry about everything. And 
in small offices, they do everything. (p. 3) 


Not often represented in the Review, 
the telephone operator and receptionist get 
a chance to give their view of local offices 
and how they operate. (p. 6) 


At a time when good job orders—and 
many of them—are the chief need of the 
USES, employer relations representatives 
and order takers are ‘‘top dog’ in any 
office. Their troubles and views are worth 
serious consideration. (p. 9) 


Labor market analysts are important 
people, say two representatives of this 
craft... That it is a craft directly 
aiding operations is the chief point of their 
reports beginning on (p. 14) 


Just what is occupational analysis and 
of what use is it? An expert in this field 
gives the answer in a short article that strips 
this science of most of its mysteries (p. 15) 


Counselers get another chance to tell 
their story (since the time they took over 
an entire issue in April) and add some new 
facts about their not-so-easy job. (p. 16) 


But in the smaller office one man fre- 
quently has to do the work of specialists 
and general handymen. Their tribulations 
are blueprinted under the title ‘‘Versatile 
Is the Word for USES Workers.”’ (p. 17 


In the larger offices specialization is not 
uncommon. Special assignments deal 
with selective placement, self-application 
monitoring, and verifying orders. (p. 18) 


Versatile is the VER as he tries to serve 
a type of job seeker who has appeared on 
the labor market in large numbers only a 
few short months ago—the veteran. The 
VER’s tell their story on (p. 20) 


Words and Action 


IN RESPONSE to the needs of job-seekers, veterans, 
employers, the community, and the Nation as a whole, 
the United States Employment Service has set forth 
its tasks in what we call the six-point program 
placement service, special service to veterans, employ- 
ment counseling, working with community agencies, 
industrial services, analysis of labor market informa- 
tion for use of the USES and the community. 

Without this clear-cut statement of responsibilities, 
we could not operate intelligently. For months now, 
the six-point program has been written about, talked 
about, and discussed in all of its aspects by all units 
of the USES—national, regional, State, and local. 
Articles in the past six issues of the EMPLOYMEN1 
SERVICE REviFw have reported activities and achieve- 
ments under the six-point program. 

Methods and standards have been worked out; 
procedures developed and adapted to meet local needs. 

What then remains? It’s the hardest part of the 
job we must now tackle. We have to implement and 
to invigorate the six-point program. Or, to say it in 
another way, we have to make the program work as 
well in fact as it does in theory. A paper program is 
at best an objective, and at worst, mere words. We 
must make the six-point program a dynamic force. 

First of all, every USES staff member must be 
trained, not only in the aims of the six-point program 
but in the day-to-day use of improved employment 
service techniques. 

But training alone is not sufficient. Management 
must galvanize the several parts of the program into a 
well-balanced whole. Adequate supervision must be 
maintained to see that each element of the program 
receives the proper emphasis. 

Because the USES operates as part of a swiftly 
changing economy, we must continually review and 
reappraise our tools and procedures and take advan- 
tage of every opportunity to improve them. 

From time to time, it is useful to detach ourselves 
from the daily pressure of work and to look at local 
office performance as objectively as possible. Whether 
this be done by local staff alone or in cooperation 
with the State, regional, or national office is of small 
consequence. 

We will not be honest with ourselves if we do not 
recognize the gaps that frequently develop between 
our objective and our achievement. We cannot hit 
the bull’s eye of our target every time. But we can 
bring to our job each day an understanding of the 
six-point program and a resolution to achieve the 
objectives set forth in it. 

Co.uis STockinG, Assistant Director for 
Program, United States Employment Service. 
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FESS vine 


RESPONSE to job development campaign— 
Industrial services program—Food crisis and 
recruitment—Employment and UN—Parley on 
employment problems of women—USES activi- 
ties at a glance. 


HAMMERING HOME the theme of “‘the right man 
to the right job in minimum time, for more production 
more quickly,” the United States Employment 
Service entered the tenth week of its national. job 
development campaign with encouraging results 
marking its efforts but with new hazards to chal- 
lenge it. 

Opened as the steel strike ended late in February, 
the campaign had scarcely been set in motion in 
many communities when the creeping paralysis of 
the coal stoppage began to be felt. 

USES placements increased in March, and reports 
reaching headquarters throughout April showed in- 
creases from 50 to 100 percent in employers’ job orders 
as community participation in job development 
reached a new high. 

Selectmen, mayors, and State governors have issued 
proclamations, or otherwise publicly endorsed local 
and State USES endeavors; veterans’ organizations 
have circularized employers, and chambers of com- 
merce their members, urging them all to “list that 
job.” Trade and manufacturers’ associations have 
plugged the campaign in the public press and in 
official bulletins to their employer-members. Local 
merchants have jointly sponsored full-page advertise- 
ments, listing available skills and urging job orders. 
Editors, too, have swung into action with publicity 
by the ton; and radio stations have followed suit. 

Committees have been formed, speeches made; and 
employer visiting again has become a major USES 
activity. 

Local chambers of commerce in Region VIII spon- 
sored area-wide, USES-conducted job surveys to make 
employers job conscious, and to unearth immediate 
job opportunities. The New York regional director 
found himself taking job orders as the presidents of 
several large firms telephoned to pledge their support, 
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and incidentally to file orders, in response to USES 
direct-by-mail efforts. A USES interviewer in Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa, broke into public verse on the subject. 

All reports point to increases in the number of job 
orders; and those from communities that had care- 
fully analyzed their market and then “‘particularized” 
their approach by mail and personal visits to selected 
employers have shown increases in the quality of 
orders as well. 

Summarizing results of the job development cam- 
paign in a letter to national trade associations at the 
close of April, USES headquarters reported: 

“Response already has been prompt and vigorous 
in most communities; but as more veterans return 
and as the school season ends, nothing short of maxi- 
mum results in all communities will be good enough.” 

In a memorandum to regional directors on April 24, 
headquarters pointed out that the campaign should 
‘reach a peak no earlier than June and be kept alive 
and meaningful until autumn.” 

Hopes were high that before the autumn finale of 
job development, the full use of local office files, and 
high standards of application taking, selection, referral, 
and counseling, together with solid programs of in- 
dustry services and employer relations, will have 
made job development, as a special program, un- 
necessary, and that a new level of USES usefulness to 
workers, employers, and communities will have been 
assured. | 


@ That phase of the six-point program about which 
there have been more questions than perhaps any 
other was discussed in Washington this month during 
a meeting of regional occupational analysts and in- 
dustrial service representatives. 

This phase of Employment Service—industrial 
services to employers—is both the oldest and the 
youngest, said Collis Stocking, Assistant Director for 
Program, in addressing the group. Industrial serviees 
is a combination of many trends and programs, he 
said. Its beginnings lie in the employer relations 
activities of the USES which are among the oldest of 
the Service. Next came the science of occupational 
analysis which began as an Employment Service 
activity in 1934. During the war, manpower utiliza- 
tion and training became important activities in help- 
ing employers obtain greater productivity from 
available manpower. 

Now that the special wartime activities have been 
discontinued, it is necessary to regroup basic services 
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supplied to employers. Personnel management serv- 
ices, industrial services—call it what you will, Mr. 
Stocking declared, it all adds up to the same thing. 
The objectives are to make available to employers 
and labor organizations for their own use in dealing 
with employment problems the techniques developed 
by the Employment Service and to provide for the 
exchange of successful personnel practices developed 
in industry. 

Mr. Stocking urged the technicians to direct special 
attention to the smaller employers since they are the 
ones who most need the industrial services of the 
USES. He further urged them to strip their work 
of any mystery that may surround it, to make it 
understandable and show both the USES adminis- 
trator and employer that industrial services do “pay 
off.” 

The meeting of the technicians came at a time when 
the industrial services program to employers moved 
forward with the issuance of a field instruction (No. 
915) transmitting a draft of a manual section setting 
forth the basic steps of industrial services. These 
included services to employers, labor, educational and 
training institutions, Government agencies, and other 
organizational groups, in the use of job analysis, 
occupational classification, and selection techniques. 


@ The Nation has been warned by food-producing 
associations of an impending food crisis, as several 
factors threaten the processing of early crops. Short- 
age of basic ingredients, and of containers brought 
about by interruption in manufacture traceable to 
coal shortages, doubtless will pose some recruitment 
problems for the local USES offices. Until canneries 
and packaging plants have the supplies and con- 
tainers they will have to defer their call for workers. 
USES will have to adapt its regular seasonal pattern 
of recruitment to emergency conditions. Its chief 
problem will be that of timing the flow of workers as 
and when the current difficulties of the food proces- 
sors clear up. Approximately 500,000 full and part 
time workers will be urgently needed during the 
summer months to process ripening fruit and vege- 
table crops. The USES is appealing to women and 
children over 15, along with men, to come to the 
rescue of the processors. In view of the Nation’s 
commitments toward famine relief abroad, USES 
will make every effort to avert any loss of our crops 
through a shortage of workers to process them. 


@ Employment has become a major concern of the 
United Nations as its Economic and Employment 
Commission goes to work to carry out the mandate 
“to promote higher standards of living, full employ- 
ment, and conditions of economic and social prog- 
ress... .” The Economic and Employment Com- 
mission is one of six groups working under the super- 
vision of the UN Economic and Social Council. 

The Employment Commission’s chief task will be 
to recommend means by which some measure of 





world-wide prosperity through jobs may be found for 
the globe’s 2 billion individuals. 

Specifically, the Commission will study these 
problems: 

1. What are the earmarks of a developing wide- 
spread depression? 

2. What measures should individual governments 
undertake or oppose in order to secure and maintain 
economic stability and full employment? 

3. What employment-stimulating measures should 
be avoided by individual countries because of their 
adverse effects on the economies of other countries? 
This will involve a consideration of the rate of indus- 
trial development and growth in different areas. 


@A conference on employment problems of women, 
called by the Women’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor in Washington during March, was one phase 
of preliminary activity looking toward American 
participation in the world-wide appraisals and recom- 
mendations of the Economic and Employment 
Commission of United Nations. The factual data 
produced will be used to implement and support the 
position the United States takes in the deliberations 
of the International Labor Office, the Social and 
Economic Council, and other international bodies 
studying the conditions of women workers. 

The keynote of discussions was that women are 
determined to take part in the building of a better 
world which includes for them full employment 
opportunities commensurate with their responsibilities. 


USES activities at a glance, March 1946 








Change from 
Number previous 
month 
Over-all 
Reception contacts......... 14,499,100 | 4% increase. 
New applications........... 1,168,200 | 10% decrease. 
ER itnckcewsesensneess 931,100 | 17% increase. 
Placements, nonagricultural. 420,500 Do. 
Placements, women...... 132,100 | 11% increase. 
Placements, handicapped. 14,500 | 41% increase. 
Counseling interviews...... 118,100 | 2% decrease. 
UC claims taken by USES..| 2,276,000 Do. 
Total employer visits....... 144,300 | 29% increase. 
All veterans 
New applications........... 696,900 | 15% decrease. 
IS via ko so e505 ses00 364,400 | 22% increase. 
Placements, nonagricultural. 162,400 | 26G increase. 
Placements, disabled..... 9,500 | 45% increase. 
Counseling interviews...... 94,300 | 2% decrease. 
BRA “COMMAS. os wecscesccvces 2,648,700 | 14% increase. 
Directed to other agencies.. 198,700 | 9% decrease.' 











1 Percentage based on data for States reporting in both 
February and March. Excludes Illinois data which were 
not available in February. 
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“This Is My Fob—” 
In the U. S. Employment Service 








INSUFFICIENTLY stressed is the fact that behind the facades of local United States Employment Service offices 
are hard-working individual staff members, each doing a specific job. No matter how humble that job is, it is 
important to the applicant who is seeking a job, to the entire community, and—in the aggregate—also to the 
economy of the Nation. In this issue, the Review throws the spotlight on the individual USES worker: The 
manager, interviewer, receptionist, telephone operator, order taker, occupational and labor market analyst, 
field visitor, counselor, veterans employment representative, and the person who frequently rolls all these ac- 
tivities into one—the-jack-of-all-trades. It is they who frequently work late into the night, and carry the brunt + 
of the pressure from applicants, superiors, public officials, and those far-away entities called the State, the 





region, and Washington. 
The pages are theirs to tell their story. 


“AN EXCITING EXPERIENCE IF YOU CAN TAKE IT . . .” 


How I Manage 
A Local Office 


By HELEN T. CLARK 


Manager, USES, 
White Plains, N. Y. 


THE JOB of the local office manager can well be 
compared -to a ringmaster in a three-ring circus, not 
omitting the growls of the animals (staff) and the 
cracking of the whip. Each morning without a signal 
from anyone, the show starts. Since management is 
“accomplishment of results through the efforts of 
other people,” the measurement of the local United 
States Employment Service effectiveness depends 
upon the manager’s ability to direct those working 
for him. Individuals must be trained to perform 
effectively alone, and the performance of many activ- 
ities going on simultaneously needs to be controlled 
so as to add up to service to the public. I have 
divided the job of local office manager into three 
broad categories: 


1. Achieving good service to the job-seeker and 
the employer 


Job-seekers fall into a variety of groups which require 
a different technique of handling for each and every 


one. Such variety precludes a uniform approach and - 


this approach must be instilled in the staff in such a 
way as to achieve this aim. 

Similarly, the employer group falls into varying 
categories, as to types of personnel they require, 
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methods of hiring, their personnel philosophy, kinds 
of jobs they ask us to fill and the service we can give 
them. Often this service can be improved with in- 
creased knowledge. Again, the delivery of such serv- 
ice depends directly upon the leadership and stimula- 
tion of the staff by the manager. Publicity and 
promotion with balanced emphasis on special groups, 
such as veterans, physically disabled, and the person 
under 21, are required—never once losing sight of the 
over-all picture and the responsibility to the “‘job- 
seeker per se.” 


2. Directing and maintaining community relations 


What we, as the USES do, or do not do, is continu- 
ally the concern of the community. Since we are 
spending the taxpayers’ money, it is the manager’s 
responsibility to conduct and utilize the personnel and 
equipment for the greatest productivity. But it does 
not end here. Interpretation of this goal needs to be 
spread by personal contact with cooperating agencies. 
By speaking to civic organizations, by writing news- 
paper releases, by radio broadcasts, by dispensing 
labor market information, the public is currently 
kept informed of our work. Lastly, accepting gra- 
ciously certain definite responsibilities within the 
community is a must. 


3. Directing and motivating personnel 


One of the biggest responsibilities of the manager’s 
job is to keep the staff on their toes so that they do a 
good day-to-day job and at the same time are kept 
aware of the broader aspects of their profession. 

Procedures must be adapted for local use. Internal 
operations must be improvised to take care of emer- 
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gency situations and so aid the staff to perform their 


work more easily and efficiently. The manager is 
continually called upon to decide when and how to 
lend a hand and when to let staff work out their own 
methods to complete the task assigned. 

He must not forget that it is important to train an 
alternate to pinch-hit for him. The alternate must 
be able to assume the manager’s place in the office 
and the community. As his assistant, the manager 
must train him in such a way that he can evaluate 
and describe, for him, all operating data and informa- 


Managers 


AS MANAGER of a 
local office serving 
a metropolitan area 
of some half-million 
persons, I’ve de- 
cided that selling the public, particularly management and 
labor, on the value of using the United States Employment 
Service is the most important responsibility among the several 
primary functions included in my job specifications. 


Pride of a Manager 


I’ve concluded also that the way to get the world to beat a 
path to your door is through constant public reminders that 
there is a person or a service in the community ready to lend 
a hand. 


The Portland, Oreg., USES has not only got the community 
talking about the Federal Employment Service, but also has 
done a job which has attracted attention beyond its State 
borders. I refer to a sponsored weekly half-hour radio program 
called ‘‘Veterans Job Shop,” which we inaugurated over a year 
ago, and which recently won a national citation as public 
service feature. 


The March 30 issue of BiLLBOARD, amusement magazine, 
says: 


“GI radio programs, as mentioned before, had a barrelful 
of citations (during 1945), but ever so often there was something 
extra, something that rated and rated and rated. Portland’s 
‘Veterans Job Shop’ was one of the extra specials. It not only 
presented vets who rated jobs, but each week it presented two 
or three ex-servicement and landed jobs for them. The radio 
editors noted that there were ‘only two failures in the first 
year of operation’—and no station’s job shop in the Nation 
came anywhere near that figure of success.” 


The award came as a complete surprise to us in the Portland 
local office. It was announced in BittBoarp following the 
fifteenth annual poll of the Nation’s hundreds of radio editors 
to determine the outstanding public service programs in the 
country for 1945. 


Recognition for the outstanding program already had been 
received weeks before the national poll of radio editors con- 
ducted by BmtBoarp. Advising that “Veterans Job Shop” 
be widely publicized as a “listening post” of job information 
for all service men and women in the Oregon area, Fay W. 
Hunter, regional USES director, San Francisco, sent high 
recommendations for the broadcasts. 


Mr. Hunter said that “the program is one of the most suc- 
cessful in the western States . . .” 


The script, written by Byron Shrader, Station KALE con- 
tinuity chief, has been broadcast since December 1944, each 
Monday from 8:30 p. m. to 9—a choice spot on a radio sched- 
ule. Several returned servicemen are interviewed on each 
show as to their job qualifications, and several hundred have 
appeared since the show went on the air. With few exceptions, 
all have obtained jobs soon after their appearance. Music is 
used liberally on the show. 
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tion. Then, the manager in turn, can use this 
information in reporting, planning for the future, and 
evaluating the work of the staff and the effectiveness 
of the program in the community. 

Selling a placement service to the community and 
selling to the staff the importance of their responsi- 
bility to the job-seeker, challenges the initiative, 
resourcefulness, and stamina of the local office 
manager. Success in the accomplishment of both 
objectives stems from personal convictions in the 
objectives of the Employment Service. 


at Work 


Naturally, as manager I do not take full credit for this 
special service for veterans. The burden of work has been 
carried by Glenn D. Handy, veterans employment represent- 
ative, who has been given responsibility for the radio show, 
employer visitations, and placements. In turn Mr. Handy has 
assigned Robert H. Lunday, assistant VER, to follow through 
with the details of “Veterans Job Shop,” the screening of 
veterans who are to appear on the program, lining up employers 
and other civic leaders as guest speakers,.and person-to-person 
contacts with the station management. To them and to the 
entire veterans division—all the credit! 


The radio program is of a type which can be produced in a 
studio as well as before large gatherings. For example, it 
climaxed a 3-day conference of retail grocerymen at a local 
hotel. The two job-seeking veterans who appeared on the 
show were hired by the delegates on the spot. Two Portland 
office interviewers secured many job orders during the course 
of the evening from the grocers. 


Employer “testimonials” laud the radio program and, speci- 
fically, praise the qualified servicemen referred to them by the 
USES. An excerpt from a typical example of such a guest 
talk on the program follows: 


**. . . From the fox holes to the separation centers these 


veterans have been advised by their officers to contact the 
United States Employment Service in order to secure posi- 
tions in civilian life. You are urged to review your personnel 
roblems and contact the local veterans division of the USES. 
am quoting from experience since I have recently hired 
two veterans from this Service to fill positions in our sales force. 
Here, gentlemen, is an opportunity for you to secure the cream 
of the crop (of veterans). Call the veterans division, USES. 
Do it tomorrow!” 


The s 


aker was Mr. A. C. Wilson, district sales manager 
for the 


alifornia Packing Co. (Del Monte branch). 


I end as I began. My job—my crucially important job— 
as manager is to keep the name of the Service before the public 
day after day, week after week—ir the press and on the radio. 
It’s the constant reminder, it’s the repetition which does 
the job . . —James H. Bacan, Manager, USES, Portland, Oreg. 


MANAGING A public 
employment office, 
whether large or 
small, is an excit- 
‘ ing experience if 
you are one of those individuals who can take rapid changes in 
stride. If you can keep on an even keel, receiving compliments 
one minute and harsh criticism the next, and still come up with 
a smile and a handshake, then you have the basic qualities of 
a good public employment office manager. 


Our office, in the great city of Atlanta, is among the larger 
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offices in the country and one of the largest in the Southland. 
We have an organization of about 100 persons handling Em- 
ployment Service activities exclusively. With an organization 
of this size, it is necessary for the manager to assign the responsi- 
bility for functional operation of the office to members of the 
staff, retaining only the over-all direction, organization, and 
planning and coordination of office activities. In this way, the 
manager has time in which to observe faults within the organi- 
zation, seek and devise remedies, put them into effect, and last 
but not least, to act as good-will ambassador. 


Good-will toward the office is developed by the manager in 
many ways. He receives calls from representatives of labor 
unions, employer associations, State, city, and county govern- 
ments, and in turn, calls on these persons, maintaining effective 
relationships with them. In establishing good public relations, 
the Employment Service manager gains the acceptance of his 
agency in the community and is included in most community 
meetings. 


One of the pet activities of the manager in the Atlanta office 
is to develop good morale among employees. Human relations 
play an important part in any organization and unless an 
employee enjoys coming to work, he cannot do a good job for 
the organization or for others. If he enjoys talking with 
people and can radiate a spirit of helpfulness toward the 
applicant so that the applicant catches the same spirit, he is 
an asset to the organization. It is the manager’s job, then, to 
keep employee’s morale high. To do this, a credit union has 
been formed to lend money to employees at low rates of interest. 
Suggestion boxes are placed at convenient spots in the office 
and both employees and applicants are urged to make such 
comments or suggestions as they wish. These comments need 
not be signed unless the employee or applicant wishes to sign 
them. The boxes are opened once each week by a committee 
of employees and suggestions are discussed at weekly meetings 
of the personnel, where remedies are suggested or explanations 
given when no correction can be made. Rest-room committees 
bring to the attention of the manager and staff any difficulties 
that are encountered and arrangements are made to correct 
them. 


A refreshment committee watches over soft drinks and candy 
machines. Coffee, sandwiches, and salads are available during 
brief rest periods in an employee-sponsored lunch room. 
Funds derived from these services, though small, are retained 
to buy additional equipment or furnish flowers for sick em- 
ployees and are used occasionally for a little party for a depart- 
ing associate. 


Federal and State income tax blanks, auto and driver’s 
license blanks, are obtained in quantity at the proper time for 
the convenience of employees. State merit system and Civil 
Service examination announcements are posted. An office 
newspaper is mimeographed and distributed once a week with 
news items about employees. This paper also serves to pub- 
licize any changes in procedure or rules of operation. 


The manager makes every effort to see that his personnel is 
happy and well-informed. ‘Those with problems are free to 
see him personally at any time. This results in an organization 
which gives better service at all times to the people of Georgia 
and the Nation.—FRANnK A. Botan, Manager, USES, Atlanta, 
Ga. 


AS THE manager of 
a three-person office 
of the United States 
Employment Serv- 
ice in a small city 
with a population of 5,000, I am, without a doubt, a jack-of-all- 
trades. No one in a small office has a corner on the title; every 
one of us has to be able to handle almost every situation. This 
article will be confined to my niche in the local office. 


The Manager Does It 


At first glance, it would seem that the wide range of activities 
in a public employment service office would overwhelm even 
the most capable person. However, over the 12 years of my 
public employment work, the various jobs of public relations, 
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interviewing, counseling, order taking, selecting and referring, 
etc., were handled just as they came. With experience and 
the training received by attending State meetings and special- 
ized training sessions, I have been able to keep up with the 
various phases of the Employment Service and to give this com- 
munity nearly the service that is available in the larger cities 
throughout the country. 


Such jobs as interviewing, order taking, claims taking, select- 
ing and referring, and filing correspondence are no different 
in the small office than they are in the large one. Yet, all of 
these jobs must be done and the manager at some time has to 
do them. At times, when the clerk-stenographer is absent or 
busy, I take over her functions, including typing. 


Employer relations in the small office are handled differently 
from the larger office. I, as manager, do most of this work. 
An attempt is made to know as many of the employers per- 
sonally as possible. Their particular problems are studied 
and many of the special services to employers such as job 
analysis, staffing surveys, etc., are given to the employer by 
close personal cooperation. Many times the employer is 
invited to come into the office and together we then read and 
study the material available relating to his problem. Between 
the two of us, we finally come up with an answer which he is 
willing to try out in his place of business. No attempt is made 
to make these employers believe that I know more about how 
their business should be run than they do, but an honest effort 
is made to try to help them solve their own problems. 


Above all, I try to keep as well informed as possible on a 
wide variety of subjects in order to be able to give information 
regarding employment or about any other Government service. 
If we have no jurisdiction over the particular service in which 
the employer or applicant is interested, it is important that the 
correct address of the agency involved is known. By giving 
out correct information, confidence of the public is built up 
which results in expanded use of the public employment office. 
—M. R. Foster, Manager, USES, Marshall, Minn. 


IT Is MY privilege 
to serve as manager 
of the Wilson office, 
located in a county 
with an approximate population of 50,000, half of whom are 
rural folk. The county is predominantly agricultural; its major 
crop is tobacco. ¢ 


Small Office Manager 


Located in the area of my office are large tobacco auction 
warehouses, and huge tobacco processing plants. These em- 
ployers use the USES for recruiting their workers. This 
means that intensive recruitment plans have to be made 6 
weeks in advance of the opening of the tobacco markets. 
These plans call for united work by the chamber of commerce, 
civic agencies, the Negro ministerial association, and other 
organized groups. Much time is devoted to radio and press 
publicity. Both Radio Station WGTM and the Wrson 


‘Dat_y Times are most liberal with their time and space through- 


out the year. 


Prior to VJ-day, I wondered how Wilson employers would 
react when manpower controls were lifted. In anticipation of 
this, letters were drafted to the employers, thanking them for 
their patience, and their cooperation and offering them con- 
tinued use of USES facilities. Within 36 hours after the news of 
victory was flashed, the letters were mailed to Wilson employers. 
As a result, not one employer discontinued use of the facilities 
offered him by this office. In fact, I believe that effective man- 
power controls strengthened employer relations in this area. 


My job as manager calls to mind the familiar story of Old 
Mother Hubbard. At times, I visualize that there stands in 
one corner of my office a cupboard with two sections. The 
right-hand section is the Active Employer Order File, the left 
section is the Active Application File. At times the Active 
Application File, bulging with salmon-colored cards, and cards 
of other unemployed workers seems to stare at me and say, 
“What about a job that I registered for?” Meanwhile the 
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Employer Order File says in subdued tones, “My front is all 
right, but look how my middle and back sags from emptiness.” 
How are we to reconcile these two sections? The answer is 
found in the Job Development Program. More and better 
employer orders! That is our first concern these days in 
Wilson. 


But as manager, I have many other tasks. I must be available 
for any occasion that arises. I must know how to do everything 
in the office, from greeting the first applicant of the day, going 
through a busy day with its many problems, to sitting back in 
a comfortable chair in my office and talking business with 
employers. I like employer visiting very much, and any 
manager who does not take a large part in his field visiting 
program is missing an opportunity to sell USES facilities and 
functions to his community. Before I can delegate employer 
visiting to a staff member, I must have a thorough knowledge 
of the industrial pattern of my area, of the establishment which 
is to be visited, of hiring practices, operations, and employment 
problems of the employer. In addition to being able to offer 
the employer a channel for referring workers to his plant, the 
employer must be told, in an intelligent manner, about other 
facilities which the USES has to offer him in the way of occu- 
pational analysis, plant studies, job specifications, and other 
services which are available through the USES. Intelligent 
dissemination of labor market information, employment 
trends, discussions and job solicitation are all involved in a 
program of employer visiting. 


Preparing radio scripts, delivering weekly radio programs, 





writing articles for press releases, and contacting trade organi- 
zations are also important jobs done either by me or under my 
supervision. Meeting with civic clubs is a pleasant part of my 
work. It takes time and thought to prepare a dozen or more 
talks to civic clubs, but meeting with these organized groups 
brings good results. I cannot see how any manager can operate 
an effective USES program without the cooperation of the 
chamber of commerce. I am a member of the Industrial Com- 
mittee of this body and as such, I have the opportunity to meet 
with them, discuss the labor supply and plan with them for 
the future industrial pattern of my area. 


The reporting program occupies much of my time. The 
work of compiling reports, analyzing them, and using them as 
a basis for future operations is time well spent. Making staff 
assignments, evaluations of staff performance, reading and 
dissemination of information received from headquarters, 
reviewing applications and employer orders are all in a day’s 
work. I like having a small staff. We can get together in 
informal meetings and talk over the problems and happenings 
of the day, just as any closely knit family would. Right now 
we are concentrating on finding more jobs. 


My office shall have a large part in meeting the challenge of 
the Job Development Program. With the assistance of loyal 
employers, continued civic and community interest, the splendid 
cooperation of my faithful staff, plus assistance from my super- 
visor and the State administrative office, I shall not fail in the 
job that is mine as a manager.—JEANNETTE M. GRAINGER, 
Manager, USES, Wilson, N. C. 


ATTRIBUTES OF A GOOD USES RECEPTIONIST 


Life of a 
Receptionist 


By HARRY STRONG 


Receptionist, USES, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


THE JOB OF being a good receptionist is a professional 
one, not to be handled by a young clerk. A recep- 
tionist can either make or break the proper functioning 
of a United States Employment Service office in a 
community. This has been exemplified too often to 
be disproved. This statement will be anathema to 
some of the oldtimers, as I’m sure my concept of being 
a good receptionist differs materially with that held 
by many others in the Service who feel it to be a posi- 
tion of minor importance. 

Each person who comes into the office has a 
problem of some sort. My first duty is to put them 
at ease. Each visitor has to be handled in an individ- 
ual manner. Some come to us in a belligerent mood. 
Courtesy and understanding will break down this 
attitude. 

A good receptionist must know all the workings of 
the various departments in the office in order to chan- 
nel the visitors to the proper place quickly. He 
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should attend all training classes and keep informed 
on changes in regulations. 

If an employer comes in to see the manager or a 
member of the Employer Relations Department, I 
don’t point but personnally conduct him to the right 
office. 

Right now many servicemen are coming to our 
office. I try to give them preferential treatment, 
particularly the disabled ones. 

On one occasion, I noticed a serviceman pass and 
repass our entrance. He wanted to come in but for 
some reason was hesitant. I went outside. and said, 
**Well, soldier, what is bothering you?” He answered, 
“IT have a lot of problems that I want to talk over with 
someone.” It took but a minute to decide that he 
was a counseling case. Our counselor was able to 
help him by placing him in a job and arranging a 
vocational plan for him. 

Ours is a busy office. People drop in for all kinds 
of information—from automobile licenses and dog 
tags, to Social Security cards and old age pensions. 

Telephone calls are numerous. An employer wants 
a tool and die maker. Someone wants to know why 
he isn’t receiving his unemployment compensation 
checks. What kind of a job have you for a good 
carpenter? Can’t you get me a good housekeeper? 
We switch them to one of our departments or tell 
them where to go. 

Occasionally a satisfied client expresses apprecia- 
ation. Last fall a town official came into our office 
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to obtain an employee. We were able to fill his order 
to his satisfaction and as a result received a fine letter 
from him. He also wrote our newspaper saying it 
was the first time he had ever received satisfactory 
treatment in any governmental office and wanted to 
make a public statement commending us on our 
service. 


My concept of a model receptionist is this: A 
friendly person, neatly dressed, courteous in manner, 
well informed on USES programs, services, and on 
employment needs in the community, cooperative in 
the office, respecting the confidence of those confiding 
in him, able to take criticism, and finally to justify 
himself as an able public servant. 


Receptionists at Work 


I AM A receptionist 
in an Employment 
Service office. I 
have worked in that 
capacity, at various 
times, over a period of 9 years. To some observers it may ap- 
pear that a receptionist is just a person who sits at a desk all 
day, directing traffic here and there. That definitely is not 
the case. 


“I Am the USES...” 


When an applicant or an employer enters the employment 
office on his first visit, the person who greets him is for the time 
being the USES. 


It is just as necessary to have the right person representing 
the Service as it is for a merchant to display the representative 
merchandise in his shop windows to attract the confidence of 
customers. 


A receptionist, to do his job well, must be intellectually and 
emotionally suited to his work. As anyone who has served 
8 hours a day at a front desk can tell you, talking to one per- 
sonality after another takes something. But a person well 
adapted to this job of meeting the public will tell you it is 
the best job in the world! 


A good receptionist must have a liking for people and an inter- 
est in them. This means all types of people, attractive or 
otherwise. The smile he musters in greeting will not be just a 
surface smile; it will come from within. In other words, he 
will mean it. 


The receptionist, moreover, sets the whole “tone” of the 
applicant’s visit. How can he do this? He sets the ground- 
work for the interviewer so that he can obtain a better em- 
ployment application, and make a better referral. He does it 
by calming the irate individual, by building up confidence in 
the timid, by stimulating the lackadaisical person’s, interest. 


In a busy office, the receptionist has only a minute or two 
to spend with each individual. Yet, in that short space of 
time, a great deal must be accomplished, and without seeming 
to hurry the applicant. First, the receptionist finds out the 
reason for the visit. If it is to get information and the informa- 
tion can be given at this point, the time of other staff members 
will be saved. If it is a first visit, a short interview may have 
to be held to determine what type of work the applicant can 
do, if an employment application is necessary, and if so, what 
type. This determined, he can direct the applicant to the 
proper waiting place. Or, if the applicant is of a type for whom 
no application is necessary he can direct him at once to the 
referral section. Ifthe applicant has been previously registered, 
one must quickly decide to which referral section he is to be sent. 
Or, if one works in a medium-sized office, such as the one in 
which I am employed, it is very necessary to have a general 
knowledge of job openings, thereby saving needless work for 
referral interviewers. 


The receptionist must be honest at all times with the people 
who contact him. If it is information they want, the correct 
answer should be given, or the applicant directed to the place 
where the correct answer may be obtained. If an applicant 
is to be directed to a section in which, for some reason or other, 
a “bottleneck” has developed, the applicant should be frankly 
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told that there will be some delay before his turn comes. If 
you ask an applicant, “Can you wait?” it will be found he will 
more contentedly sit out his time. But, if you say to a group of 
people, “Just have a chair over there and you will be called in 
a minute,” you are heading for trouble unless what you say is 
true. If they will have to wait an hour, frankly tell them so. 
The receptionist must also be ‘‘in control’? whether dealing with 
1 or 50 persons. He will not let John, the daily visitor, keep a 
whole line waiting while he tells his troubles; he will not permit 
barging in ahead of others. Let one person get served out of 
turn and the whole line is disgruntled. 


At times the receptionist has need of occult powers. People 
come to my desk and state they wish to see about their Social 
Security. Some of them really do mean old-age and survivors 
insurance and not unemployment compensation. Others who 
“wish to see about getting some of this tax back I have paid in,” 
are actually trying to get some of their withholding tax returned 
to them, and have not the slightest interest in unemployment 
insurance. When a man walks up and announces, “I came in 
to sign the pay roll,” he is not being facetious about getting a 
job, but is an ex-GI , and it is his day to sign for his readjustment 
allowance. 


The job of receptionist is an exacting one. If you do not care 
for people, if you cannot do repetitive work and yet keep a fresh 
mind for each person, if the idiosyncrasies of people annoy you 
or get you down, then you had better avoid the receptionist 
assignment. On the other hand, if you do enjoy working with 
and for people, if you see a challenge in each problem, then you 
will discover that being a receptionist in an Employment Service 
office can be one of the most interesting jobs to be found any- 
where.—PowE Lt York, Interviewer, USES, Joplin, Mo. 


BEING A receptionist 
is not always the 
casy job it appears 
to be. One appli- 
cant wanted a job, 
preferably as a receptionist, since she did not know much 
about office work. Some receptionists may not need to know 
a great deal about office work, but the receptionist in the 
United States Employment Service is not in that group. A 
USES receptionist must know the background of the Service, 
have ability to perform many of its functions, and within and 
without the agency know where and to whom to send the 
applicant. 


When I began working for the USES, the individual presid- 
ing at the counter was both receptionist and interviewer. I 
acquired a working knowledge of the office as a whole through 
various jobs. My first assignment was on the reports and anal- 
ysis desk, compiling and submitting the reports of our 10-man 
office. Our area director was convinced that we would gain 
more by exchanging jobs. Consequently, in a year’s time I 
also served as stenographer, file clerk, and mail-claims taker. 
Thus, when I became a receptionist, I knew a good deal about 
office work. 


The First One You Meet 


Perhaps the receptionist’s most important service to the pub- 
lic is that of prompt and efficient service. I believe it is up to 
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me to see that people are not left waiting too long for the serv- 
ice they need. The applicant’s problem is very important to 
him. His whole future may hang on his visit to the USES. 
If all the interviewers are busy, I explain to the ny meee I 


ask him if it is possible for him to wait for a while (specifying 
the time) or if he would prefer an appointment for the afternoon 
or the next morning. Subtly, I have let the individual know 
that I understand his time, too, is valuable and this courtesy 
is not lost on him. 


Persons secking nothing but information can usually be 
serviced at the receptionist’s desk. These may include veterans 
not certain of where to go about what, farmhands inquiring 
about the season’s wage rates, applicants wanting to know what 
types of workers are being employed in foreign countries, and 
countless others. If their questions can be answered at the 
counter, in whole or in part, to that extent the receptionist 
saves the interviewer’s or the visitors’ time. 


As for receptionist’s personal attributes, I should like to say 
this: Tact is uppermost in an individual who serves as buffer 
between the public and the agency. Patience is required for 
many—for the foreigner, the hard-of-hearing, the timid, the bel- 
ligerent. A few pleasantries do much to “sell” the USES to 
the public. 


Moreover, my job is developing me. The training that I 
have received while dealing with men and women cannot be 
overlooked. Each day I find myself becoming more tolerant 
of others, more anxious to serve them well.—Maryjorie D. 
FREDERICKSON, Senior Stenographer, USES, Minot, N. Dak. 


THIS RECEPTION 
counter is often re- 
ferred to as the 
‘hottest spot in the 
office.” I for one 
am convinced that there can be no doubt about this conten- 
tion. 


Hottest Spot in Office 


Mr. John Q. Public can be pleasant or surly, confused and 
hesitant, resistive or cooperative. Nevertheless, he has a right 
to come to the USES for service and a right to expect that 
service to be efficient and courteous. For such a task I, as a 
receptionist, must know many details; I must make rapid 
decisions. I hope these decisions will be right 90 percent of the 
time. I must keep things moving. As the agency’s receptionist 
I have a responsibility to each person who approaches me. 
Many times he may go no farther than the reception counter, 
and a good impression is made or lost there. But while we have 
a standard of efficiency to keep up, we also have to maintain 
good public relations. Applicants do not like to be hurried or 
slighted; neither do they like to wait an unreasonable length 
of time. They don’t like to feel they have been “parked” 
and forgotten. 


As I see my functions, they are, simply stated, to give informa- 
tion, route applicants, and maintain the files. The important 
thing, however, is how well I do these things. 


I must know specifically what to give veterans when they ask 
for information, when to route them to the veterans employ- 
ment representative, the counselor, the selective placement 
interviewer. 


Some visitors frequently request information about other 
agencies. One Government office is as good as any other, so 
they come to the USES for social-security cards, income-tax 
blanks, old-age benefits, or what-have-you. It is not our 
policy to just dismiss them. We try to send them where they 
should have gone in the first place. To do this, we have to know 
where other offices are located. 


If I want to route an applicant within our own office I first 
determine whether this is an initial visit. If so, I select the 
correct application form. Name and social security number 
are noted in ink; address and telephone number in pencil. 
Then by briefly —_— with the applicant, I find out his par- 
ticular field of work. I route the card to the appropriate unit 
and ask the applicant to be seated until his name is called. If, 
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however, the applicant is already registered, I compare current 
job openings with the applicant’s work history and then send 
him to the correct referral interviewer. 


When unemployment compensation applicants report to 
USES offices, reception checks the job openings and refers 
the applicant to the unit having an opening; if no opening 
exists, I enter the date on their identification card. This 
serves as proof that applicant has complied with UC require- 
ments, and there was no suitable work. It is also one of my 
duties to determine whether an application is up-to-date. 
Many taken during the war or other rush periods were in- 
complete. I send such applicants to the right unit and he is 
serviced as if he were an initial registration. 


Sometimes temporary job orders or rush orders are placed 
with the receptionist so that applicants may be quickly referred. 
We make notations concerning any such referrals on an office 
slip and direct it to the order control department. This keeps 
it posted on the number of referrals made at the reception desk. 


Files are always important in any office and ours are no ex- 
ception. Entering the date of renewal or reinterview on an 
application card is very important because once a month we 
go through the files and remove all cards that show no activity 
within the last 60 days. These are put into the inactive file. 
In the late afternoon and on days when the reception desk is 
not busy, I help with these tasks. The application cards must 
be put back in the file as soon as possible and they must be in 
the correct place.—HE LEN Hook, Interviewer, USES, Evansville, 
Ind. 
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Voice of the USES 


THE TELEPHONE operator is just as much a public 
relations representative as the field visitor. Each time 
she answers the telephone, she is performing a public 
relations role. Whether she is conscious of it or not, 
she creates an impression—of some sort—and her 
voice must express true courtesy and friendliness, 
if she is to create the impression she desires. ‘There- 
fore, the telephone operator must have a voice that 
will make people want to do business with the United 
States Employment Service. If her voice is pleasant, 
if she handles her calls cheerfully and efficiently, and 
if she can answer questions intelligently, she will 
make a good impression which will be reflected in 
the attitude toward the Service of the persons with 
whom she talks. 

The telephone operator is also a saleswoman, and 
her voice should, therefore, be able to sell the USES 
to the public. To do this, she must have a general 
knowledge of the operations of every division or 
section within the local office. She must have 
information on how to contact other agencies with- 
out delay. In this capacity, she acts as an “Infor- 
mation Bureau.” She facilitates the work of the 
USES by being able to give information about 
other agencies that are closely related to the USES, 
but which offer services not handled by this agency. 

The telephone operator is receptionist, trouble- 
shooter, counselor, information dispenser, and pub- 
lic relations representative all rolled into one. Her 
attitude toward her invisible contacts largely deter- 
mines their attitude toward the USES and in that 
capacity, she is a most important cog in the wheel of 
the USES.—Anne W. McCray, USES, Atlanta, Ga. 
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ASK POINTED QUESTIONS FOR BETTER ORDERS 


My Job 
Is Order Taking 


By JIMMIE M. MORRIS 


Interviewer, USES, 
Abilene, Tex. 


I WORK in a B type office and am one of seven 
interviewers. One of my assignments is receiving 
employer orders. Contrary to the popular view of 
many interviewers, employers do not resent giving 
the ordertaker complete and detailed information 
regarding job requirements. 

When I first began taking orders for workers, I 
was hesitant to ask questions about job requirements. 
I thought that asking these questions showed lack of 
familiarity on my part with occupations. 

But I found that the employer is agreeably surprised 
and favorably impressed when an interviewer asks 
technical questions. He is glad to give details of the 
job and feels that he is getting professional service 
simply because the questions you have asked him 
show that you want to make a careful selection of an 
applicant for his consideration. To illustrate: 

I took a long-distance call recently from a road 
contractor in an outlying town served by this office. 
His opening words were: “I need a blade man here 
that knows his business. Have you got such a man 
registered?” 

I replied: ““We have a number of heavy equipment 
operators registered. Do you want a dozer man or 
do you want a motor-grader operator?” 

“T want a maintainer blade operator that can 
carry fine grade,”’ he answered. 

“Ts it a hot-top job?” 

He replied, ““Yeah, we’re on 36, south of town and 
are about ready to start surfacing.” 

I said, “I’ve got one good ‘three-course man’.” 

The foreman answered with relief: “Say, you know 
what it takes to make a blade operator, don’t you? 
A three-course man is exactly what I want, but I 
didn’t expect a woman in an employment office to 
know what I’m talking about.” 


He then said, “By the way, sometime ago you sent 
me a good cement finisher. Got any more?” 


I replied, “I know we have some cement finishers 
registered. Do you need him for sidewalks, culverts, 
or curb and gutter work?” 


He said, ‘Some of the work is culverts, some of it 
is curbing, but a good curb and gutter man can 
handle any work I’ve got, so you just pick me out a 
finisher who can do curb and gutter work and send 
him out here.” 


The foregoing is only a specific example of how 
employers react to pointed questions concerning job 
requirements. 

Frankly, I would not know one piece of road 
equipment from another. But I have an Occupa- 
TIONAL DicTIONARY and Jos Descriptions. By 
studying I have learned the job requirements on the 
trades common to this area. 


On a recent order for a multilith operator, a job 
with which I was unfamiliar, by hurriedly reading the 
DOT description, I was able to develop the exact the 
requirements of this job and the employer asked, 
“Young lady, did you ever work in a printing shop?” 

Because of the favorable relation established by 
an intelligent show of interest in the skill, personality, 
and other factors required by the employer, it is 
easier to get exact information regarding pay and 
hours of works. I think that until you have recorded 
on the order the rate of pay and hours of work, you 
have not secured an order upon which selection and 
referral can be made. 

Most employers tell you the absolute minimum 
wage that he would offer a person barely able to hold 
the job. I do not hesitate to tell such employers in a 
tactful manner (assuring him that we will make an 
effort) that his pay might be considered unattractive 
to the better qualified applicant in this particular 
occupation and suggest that he give me a pay range— 
representing what he expects to pay depending upon 
the quality of the applicant hired. Often this 
technique raises the pay offered to a suitable amount. 

In short, do not be afraid to ask the employer 
detailed questions. He likes it—providing the 
questions are meaningful to him. 


Order-Takers at Work 


A FEW months ago, 
I was called into the 
manager’s office 
and given a new 
assignment. My 
new title was order taking interviewer. I wasn’t properly im- 
pressed by the title because it sounded strictly routine. 

I reluctantly started a week’s training. Things ran smoothly; 
that is, until my predecessor left for her new assignment and I 
found that while I had been trained in the function of order 
taking, there were many other duties about which I knew 
nothing. 


No Easy Task 
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My first day alone on the job was a Monday and my order 
clerk was absent—ill. During the day I had no time to think 
whether I liked the job or not. Both my telephone and my 
clerk’s telephone rang at once. The interviewers seemed to 
close in on me with questions, most of which I couldn’t answer. 
Employers came into the office to place their orders—and 
always the constant ringing of telephones. At the end of the 
day I found myself with 12 orders, not completed, no verifica- 
tion of placements done, a complete mess on top of my desk. 

I went home completely exhausted with the thought that 
perhaps my old job, that of placement interviewer, wasn’t 
such a hard lot after all. A good deal of the night was spent 
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in wondering how I was going to get things done. My pred- 
ecessor had done such a splendid job in both quantity and 

uality of orders and here I was already 2 days behind in 1 
ser work. ; 

By the end of the week my work was a little more organized 
than it had been on Monday. I learned a lot in 1 week, but 
the most important thing I learned was that quality in orders 
was needed to give good service to employers and applicants. 
I had a new respect for the book given me during my training 
called Minimum STANDARDS FOR TAKING AN EMPLOYER ORDER. 

Special cases always arise which must be dealt with imme- 
diately. An interviewer came to my desk and said, “Miss 
Kern, I have an outstanding veteran applicant with excellent 
clerical ability but I must have a sedentary job because he 
cannot stand without the aid of crutches and can walk only very 
short distances. Please help me to locate a job for him.” 
Another interviewer said, ““The girl at my desk is an excellent 
typist and bookkeeper, she must find employment immediately, 
but her home situation requires that she work late afternoons 
and in the evening. What can you suggest?” Each time I was 
anxious to give the required assistance but it all took time—and 
then the employers—‘This is Mr. X from Y Company calling. 
I placed an order with you yesterday for a stenographer and 
you haven’t sent me one. I must have a girl.” I carefully 
explained that there is an acute shortage of stenographers at 
present but we would make every effort to fill his order as 
promptly as possible. 

When it’s time to verify placements, I start to call employers, 
and behold, I have struck “‘paydirt.”” The first employer says, 
‘Thank you very much for your splendid service. Your office 
sent me exactly the kind of man I needed to take charge of my 
accounting department.” Immediately, everything seems 
rosy and I say to myself, “You know, this business of being an 
order taking interviewer is really a first-rate job.””—PrisciLLa 
Kern, Order Taking Interviewer, USES, St. Paul, Minn. 


MY JOB Is order tak- 
ing. This task 
places on me a 
grave responsibility 
because to make a 
placement that is satisfactory to employer and applicant, the 
referral interviewer must have a good job order. Here I must 
ask myself what is a good order and how can I obtain one? 

A good order contains all information necessary to the satis- 
factory performance of a job. Foremost objective of order 
taking is getting and recording accurately and completely all 
essential information for the selection of applicants for referrals. 
If the referral interviewer has access to complete orders, he 
should be able to select the most suitable applicants from the 
application file without having to call upon the employer for 
additional information. 

How can I obtain good orders? First, I must realize that 
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even though I may open the interview with friendly remarks 
to bring about free conversation I must control the interview 
by not wasting time on unessential information. I must ask 
specific and pertinent questions concerning the employer’s 
requirements if he does not volunteer the needed information, 
I phrase all questions carefully so that the employer will not 
be led into making decisions concerning the qualifications of 
applicants which he would not otherwise make. But if certain 
specifications are necessary for the successful referral of appli- 
cants, they should be determined before the interview is over. 

It is often difficult to get adequate job information because 
the employer does not know the necessary requirements of the 
job; or, the requirements are so well known by the employer 
that he thinks the interviewer should know them without asking 
questions. In the first instance, it is necessary to apply my 
knowledge of the job to determine the requirements as nearly 
and completely as possible or, if there is a job specification for 
that particular job on file, to consult it. In the second, I must 
persist until I get all information necessary to the making of a 
successful referral. 

Now and then employers who have “‘a chip on their shoul- 
ders” call and say that the Employment Service has done noth- 
ing for them and they see no reason why they should place 
their orders with us. A situation like this gives me an oppor- 
tunity to realize the secondary aim of order taking; that is, 
strengthening and creating confidence in our Service. To do 
this, I must first be friendly and patient even under adverse 
criticism. Then, I try to find out the exact nature of his com- 
plaint. When this is done, I attempt to present the Employ 
ment Service’s side as tactfully as I can. Often I find the 
employer has misunderstood our efforts to help him or that the 
requirements on his original order were so high that a suitable 
applicant could not be found. If the latter is the case, I ask 
if he would like to lower some of the less essential requirements 
so that a referral can be more easily made. If the employer 
is treated with courtesy and tact he is usually very friendly. 
I’ve found that it pays to remember former orders placed by 
an employer and to recognize his voice over the telephone. 

I also make it a point to know the type of applicants on file 
because then I can give the employer a better idea about the 
likelihood of referrals that can be made to him when he places 
his order. 

In filling out the order form, I find that by recording first 
all identifying information, such as the name of the person giv- 
ing the order, the telephone number, etc., I have more time to 
ascertain the job specifications. I ask questions about duties, 
tasks, or steps the applicant will be expected to do; methods he 
will use; skills, abilities, or knowledge required. I also ask 
questions about working conditions, since these affect the appli- 
cant’s willingness to accept the job or his ability to do the work. 
Then I code the order both occupationally and industrially. 
The coding is essential because if the order is routed to the 
wrong department valuable time may be lost. —PEARL Finucan, 
Interviewer, USES, Charleston, S. C. 








By Presidential Direction 


THE PRESIDENT’S Reorganization Plan, issued on May 16, 
transfers to the United States Employment Service those func- 
tions of the Selective Service System having to do with assisting 
ex-servicemen in finding new positions. Says President Tru- 
man: ‘These functions directly overlap the regular placement 
activities of the United States Employment Service, which is 
required to provide a special placement service for veterans 


both by its basic act and by the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944, The transfer is in line with the policy of the 
Congress on the placement of veterans as most recently ex- 
pressed in the 1944 Act. The shift will prevent needless duplica- 
tion of personnel and facilities and will assure the best service 
to veterans.” This shift goes into effect August 16 unless 
Congress specifically disapproves of this action before that date. 
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‘FACE TO FACE WITH THE EMPLOYER’? 


Field Visiting 
Is Hard Work 


By JAMES T. GREENE 


Employer Relations Representative, USES, 
Decatur, Ill. 


ALL MEMBERS of our Service know about the 
person who is in the office only part of the day. He 
is the employer relations representative. When he is 
in the office, he is busy reviewing cards out of his file, 
preparing labor market data, reviewing orders, or is 
closeted with the manager discussing the labor market 
situation in general or a specific preblem of an em- 
ployer he has contacted in the field. He is the fellow 
who, every month, gets employment data at the larger 
plants and passes these facts around for everyone to 
see. 

But to get a detailed picture of the work of the ERR 
follow me on some typical routines. 

To start the day, I check my tickler file to see what 
employers are scheduled for visits. I also check the 
orders in the office to see if there are others which 
should be added to the day’s itinerary. From -the 
information of the cards, from the results noted on 
the orders, from my records of previous visits, from 
my “plans of service” for individual employers, and 
from my general knowledge of the labor market 
situation, I spot a specific reason for each visit. I 
take along an order pad, and a few application cards. 
I hand a list of the places that I will visit today to the 
telephone operator, and I step out of the office to 
face the employers. 


Hiring at Less Expense 


The first plant I call on is an employer who did use 
the United States Employment Service, but has now 
drifted away. This employer says that many job- 
seekers call at his place of business daily, and he is 
getting his help from this large supply, and has hired 
some very efficient help that way. The employer 
says that just yesterday he needed 5 people and that 
he had probably talked to 50 before he found just 
what he wanted. The employer is told how to use 
the USES preselection to cut down his expenses in 
hiring help. At the mention of cutting expenses the 
employer’s interest is definitely yours, From there 
on it is merely a process of explaining how he can 
use the USES to his advantage, explaining how the 
USES operates and what tools we have to enable us 
to do a better job than he can possibly do alone. I 
do not “sell” the USES. 

The ERR is not a salesman as such, but rather a 
sales engineer. I merely inform the employer how he 
can benefit by using our Service. I give him facts 
on what the USES can do for him. I point to other 
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employers in the local area who have benefited by 
using our Service. 

It has been my experience that too many of us 
within the USES take it for granted that those outside 
the Service know all about the tools we have to aid us 
in our work. I have not found one employer who has 
not been interested in all our valuable aids to help us 
solve his employment problems. A nontechnical talk 
about our occupational dictionary, entry occupations, 
Army and Navy aids, etc., is one of the most successful 
approaches to any employer to induce him to use the 
USES. All of us take our application card and coding 
system as a matter of routine. But an application card 
or two in the pocket of an ERR may impress the 
employer. Many employers like the complete and 
thorough information on the applications. They par- 
ticularly like the objective emphasis placed upon the 
ability of the applicant to perform specific jobs. For 
obvious reasons, the identity of the applicant is not 
revealed to the employer. 


Importance of Details 


My next stop is the employer who has placed an 
order with our office, but says that the type of people 
we are sending out are not the kind he wants at all. 
After some discussion I find he has omitted several 
details from the original order. I ask if I may see the 
actual operation the new employee will perform. He 
takes me to the job and I see it is fairly dusty and dirty 
and the surroundings are noisy. I make a mental 
note of these things and when we get back to his office 
I point out the necessity for complete information on 
all orders and a more detailed job description. 

This leads me to an experience with one local firm 
that had always placed orders for all its help with 
the USES but was now getting help at the gate. Our 
ratio of referrals to placements had increased and no 
one knew why. I checked the orders then in the 
office and found the information was spotty. At the 
order control desk I learned the employer would give 
one or two entries and add, ““You know what I want.” 
Before I called on this employer to obtain more speci- 
fications, I mailed him a copy of the order he had 
placed with our office. When he received this order 
copy he immediately called to give the office more 
complete job duties. That afternoon I made a per- 
sonal call and found him very receptive. I suggested 
that before he placed his next order with us, that we 
be given the opportunity to look the operation over 
in the plant, and get more detailed job description. 
He agreed that this would not only be a very great 
help to us but would also be a boon to him, as quite 
often the foremen changed their ideas as to the type 
of worker they may want and always the personnel 
department is the last to know about it. Arrange- 
ment has been made to study the job operation when- 
ever possible before the order is placed, the personnel 
manager and foreman to each have an exact copy of 
the order placed with the USES, and that any changes 
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in the order will be immediately reported to our office. 
As a result, we soon shall have more descriptive orders 
from this plant than the all-too-frequent ““You know 
what I want.” 

On several occasions we have mailed the employer 
a copy of his order as he placed it with our USES 
office. Employers feel that this is a good idea, as 
that way they know just what we are working with. 
Several times employers have called and added im- 
portant items to the order they had taken for granted 
we already knew. In another case, we have made 
arrangements to take the unit interviewers out to 
the plant and have them watch the operation where 
anticipated hiring will take place. 

One small but growing welding shop in the area 
was planning to add several women workers, some- 
thing new in its experience. The plan was to em- 
ploy them as drill press operators. —The owner took 
us out in the plant to show us the type of work he 
expected the women to do. A casual glance about 
the place did not reveal-any facilities for women work- 
ers. I asked why he intended to use women. He 
said the operation was fairly simple and the work was 
light, although he hadn’t figured out how the rest 
room problem would be solved. I suggested the 
use of disabled veterans.. The employer had never 





thought of it, but he accepted it on the spot. The 
mere mention of the words “‘disabled veterans” had 
solved a problem that had kept him awake for many 
nights. 

Such incidents as these mentioned and many, 
many more are all in a day’s work for the ERR. An 
ERR will call on an employer for a specific reason, 
but before he leaves any type of problem may present 
itself. That is why the ERR must know the local 
labor situation, he must know the internal opera- 
tions of the office and be abreast of all changes. A 
number of USES personnel think of the ERR and 
ES-270 as the beginning and end of an operation. 
As important as the ES-270 program is, it is only a 
fraction of the duties of the ERR. Employers will 
use the USES only as long as they are able to receive 
service from the USES. The more service em- 
ployers get from us, the more orders they will place 
with us. To obtain maximum service from the 
USES, the employer must know how to use our 
Service. He must know what we have to offer him 
that will help him solve his labor supply problems. 
The duty of the ERR is to inform all employers how 
we can serve him, how he can use our Service to 
his advantage, and +o create and build good will 
with all employers, large, or small, in the community. 


Field Visitors At Work 


ONE MORNING short- 
ly after VJ-day, sev- 
eral of us were called 
into the manager’s 
office. So much 
had happened in those chaotic days that we had grown 
to expect almost anything. When the manager announced 
that we were to be the nucleus of a field visiting program, the 
assignment seemed just another job added to an already-busy 
day. Some of us had visions of pavement-pounding, doorbell- 
pushing, USES-peddling, all complete with apology and tired 
feet. I am afraid there was little confidence in the plan, and 
less enthusiasm for it. Nevertheless, we started our project. 


Adventures With Employers 


The first day, each of us was given the names of five employers 
listed in the industrial classifications of our respective sections. 
We went out. Most of us were depressed as I was. At each 
plant or shop, I stumbled through my story. I came back to 
the office, tired and disgusted, just in time to make my reports 
and get another assignment. It seemed to me that I had failed 
everywhere. 


The next day was a little easier, but still grim. Since none 
of the places I visited had been war plants, I heard more than 
one complaint of our lack of help to them during the war. 
Every moment of talk seemed to me an imposition on a busy 
employer’s time. At 4:30, when I tramped into home base, 
again with no orders, my supervisor rushed over with the news 
that an employer I had visited the day before had phoned in 
asking for me. Informed I was out, he had given my super- 
visor an order. This was the first time he had ever used our 
Service. My morale was lifted as if by magic. 


Those next few days I think that we were all beginning to 
have a new attitude toward the experiment. There seemed to 
be a reciprocal pattern in our employer contacts: each success, 
however small, brought more confidence; and confidence 
brought more success. 
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At the end of the week the manager called us all into his 
office again. As we discussed our problems, the employer 
reactions we had encountered, and the meagre, but evident, 
results of the field visiting—the significance of the program 
became even more apparent. There was so much we had 
never realized before. For all of us there evolved a whole new 
picture of the United States Employment Service and the 
importance of adequate employer relations. 


Here was our problem: Returning veterans were coming 
to Arizona in droves; for every Arizona veteran at least one 
came from some other State. Displaced war workers were 
streaming into our office. Health-seekers were again sacrificing 
homes and security for Arizona sunshine. The applicant files 
were full and fat; the order files starved and thin. Jobs had to 
be developed. 


Our brief experiment in the employer world had revealed 
challenges. Over and over, the field visitors heard these 
words: ““The USES, oh, well; you don’t handle the kind of 
people we want.” Or, “Just another Government agency!” 
‘‘Why not run an ad in the paper?” ‘Why order workers 
when people walk in here every day?” Although answers 
came easily for some of these questions, they did point the 
advisability of using seasoned employees for the job, as well 
as the need for training in the particular techniques of field 
visiting. We met this need with classes and round table 
discussions at the local office level. Then with more formalized 
classes at the State level and a session on field visiting during 
the managers’ meeting, February 1946. 


Training is continuing, for field visitors have a most demand- 
ing job. Ours must be a battle against misinformation, lack of 
information, prejudice—a positive crusade of service. In 
service,‘the USES has much to offer: our time, our technical 
assistance, our supply of those workers who in a severe test have 
been determined the “‘cream of the crop.” All this can mean 
a saving of time, money, and trouble for the employer. And 
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fully as important as the individual gain to either employer 
or applicant, there is the ultimate goal of community coopera- 
tion in all facets of employment. 


In the months since our halting beginning, the program has 
come a long way. Many of the most skeptical employers have 
become our most loyal supporters. In one instance, the 
personnel man of a title and trust company reluctantly gave 
the field visitor an order for a clerk, but insisted that no one be 
sent before 3 the next afternoon. Promptly on schedule 
the next day, several qualified applicants showed up for inter- 
views. ‘The personnel man was somewhat disconcerted, for 
he had failed to keep his side of the bargain and had hired a 
man who happened in that morning. He was surprised at the 
quality of our service, and kept faith with us the next time. 
Now he hires exclusively through the USES. 


A visit to a newly established foundry in the area resulted in 
the setting up of a large apprenticeship program that meant 
the placement of many veterans. Satisfaction here with our 
referrals led to repeated orders for all varieties of workers. 


One day a key man among our field visitors stopped in at a 
local radio station to check the success of some recent referrals. 
The manager of the station said that he not only appreciated 
our service, but felt that the public should realize the fine work 
that we had done during and since the war. To this end he 


offered us good evening radio time for a program as long as we . 


would care to use it. 


Results such as these have been attained gradually and are 
still limited. Yet, our attitude is no longer that of stumbling 
apology. We can go out with confidence, knowing that our 
efforts, backed by an increasingly skillful office staff, constitute 
a real service.—ROWENA STRUKAN, USES, Phoenix, Ariz. 


AFTER VJ-DAY, the 
mercantile division 
of our United States 
Employment Serv- 
ice office in Bridge- 
port, Connecticut had to be restored to life. During the war, 
this division virtually had been abandoned; war needs few 
sales clerks. However, with the ending of the war we realized 
we had to build up a service for placing distributors and 
sales workers again in order to provide jobs for the many 
veterans and displaced war workers seeking employment. 


Relations With Retailers 


Our contacts with these businessmen were rusty. The job 
ahead was to go out and sell the services of the USES to these 
people. Having had quite a bit of experience in the mercantile 
field before coming into this service, I was selected for the job. 
I started out to tackle the wholesale companies first, with 
trepidation, but a brave front. 


At the first two or three places visited I was not very cordially 
received. I was greeted with: “Well, we don’t need to get 
people from your office now. We can get all the help we want 
right at the door.” That, I knew, was true. I replied: “Yes, 
but our service could save a busy man like you a great deal of 
time and the trouble of screening all those applicants for one 
job which you would get at the door.” This was a new thought 
for this new manager who had not been familiar with our 





services before the war. I came back with orders for 10 openings 
from a firm who had never done business with us. 


On my next trip out in the field, I was confronted with 
another argument. This manager said: “Yes, you would 
like to send us help now, but you wouldn’t send us any help 
when we needed it. We don’t need to do business with you 
now.” I tactfully pointed out that he had not stopped doing 
business with his oil man, the butcher, or his shoe store just 
because he could not get all of the commodities he needed 
when rationing was in full force, and that we were only doing 
our job of manpower rationing during the war. In a few days 
this employer’s order for help came into the office by phone and 
he has been doing business with us ever since. 


The next job on hand was to tackle the retailers. This was 
not quite as difficult as was expected. We had been able to 
send them key men for the maintenance of their stores. The 
larger stores were undergoing a period of reconstruction as well 
as the factories. They were laying off all the undesirable 
help they had had to keep during the war and were very slowly 
replacing them with better staffs. Much to our surprise, we 
were received very cordially when we visited most of these 
employers. 


Smaller shopkeepers were very pleased that we thought 
them important enough to visit. They did not realize that 
the one or two orders for help which they would give us 
might prove “just the thing” for applicants who required 
special placement and who would not fit into industry or the 
larger stores. 


All in all, our field visiting, in the mercantile division at 
least, is proving very satisfactory. It is helping all three of us: 
employer, applicant, and interviewer. It enables us to give 
the right applicant to the right employer because by personal 
contact with the employer, the interviewer knows better what 
he wants in an applicant.—EupHrosyne L. Cutt, Interviewer, 
USES, Bridgeport, Conn. 


DURING THE war 
when our recruit- 
ment efforts were 
concentrated, it 
was_ relatively 
easy to contact most of the concerns in Marshall, Mo., a town 
of 8,000 population. Now it is not easy to do with our limited 
staff. Contacts by mail or telephone do not produce good 
results, except in cases where we-have previously built up good 
relations with employers. Fortunately, we had been able to 
do that very thing in a number of cases by starting to solicit 
orders, primarily for veterans, immediately after VJ-day, 
before traffic began to pour into our office by the thousands. 


Because employers in this area are interested in hiring vet- 
erans, it became our practice in field visiting to open the 
conversation by saying, “We are trying to locate jobs for re- 
turning veterans and .. .” Practically every employer im- 
mediately became interested, and even more so, if any mention 
was made of on-the-job training for veterans. As a result, 
a total of 115 veterans are now taking on-the-job training, 
98 percent being with small employers.—Joun R. BLEAzarD, 
Manager, USES, Marshall, Mo. 


“Any Jobs for Veterans?” 








NEXT MONTH 


MANAGING, SUPERVISING, AND EVALUATING LOCAL USES OFFICES 
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Labor Market Analysts 
Aid Operations 


By RALPH H. GARLAND 


Supervisor, USES, 
San Diego, Calif. 


THE LABOR MARKET analyst is not a seer. He 
uses no crystal ball. Rarely have I met one who 
called himself an economist. Yet, using regular 
United States Employment Service tools plus what- 
ever additional innovations his own ingenuity may 
devise, he contributes immeasurably to line operation. 

The first requisite of a labor market analyst is a 
strong background in USES techniques and proce- 
dures. Experience as an interviewer is valuable in 
weighing the many factors with which the labor mar- 
ket analyst deals. Statistical ability is of value, but 
the labor market analyst is not necessarily a statis- 
tician. Of more importance is the ability to inter- 
pret figures and changes in figures into trends in labor 
demand-supply relationships, their probable causes, 
their effects, and their relation to the USES. 

Basic tool in labor market analysis is the ES-270 
report. Its importance cannot be overemphasized. 
While complete coverage is impractical, if not impos- 
sible, a wide coverage under the ES-270 program of 
employers in all activities will indicate the trend of 
total employment throughout the area. During Feb- 
ruary, the Employer Service Division of the San Diego 
local office made 567 individual employer visits, and 
an ES-270 report is included in each file. The new 
550 series of forms used in connection with the job 
development program will also be of value. Labor 
organizations, employer associations, the chamber of 
commerce, and other civic groups are good sources 
of information; but essentially our labor market infor- 
mation service should be for them rather than from 
them. 

We have also found a daily tally of the new applica- 
tions for work (511’s) to provide information concern- 
ing sex, veteran status, age group, in-migrant or resi- 
dent, occupational group, etc., a valuable addition to 
our knowledge of our “stock in trade.” 

Good labor market analysis will give management 
a sound and intelligent basis for planning office 
operations. With the help of analysis we may antici- 
pate changes in community labor supply-demand 
relationships and provide in advance for revisions in 
operational procedures necessary to adapt our Service 
to those changes. It tells how well or how poorly the 
local office is meeting its responsibility to the com- 
munity and offers the opportunity of a factual founda- 
tion for operations analysis. 

In addition, the community LAasor MARKET 
BULLETIN provides an excellent medium for public 
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BUT A WORKER IN FACTS . . .’? 


relations activity; and is a valuable service to labor, 
management, and the community. Most recently, 
the Lasor MARKET BULLETIN has been found to be 
of material assistance to the field visitors in the job 
development program. 

Dissemination of labor market facts is important 
in other ways. The San Diego Chamber of Com- 
merce, for example, uses USES analyses of available 
labor supply as a selling point in their efforts to attract 
new business to the area. The Honorable Clyde 
Doyle, Congressman for the district which includes 
Long Beach, Calif., was so impressed with the worth 
of the Long Beach LABor MARKET BULLETIN that 
he brought it to the attention of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. San Diego’s Mayor Harley Knox stressed 
USES ability to provide accurate labor market 
analyses in a recent hearing before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

The labor market analyst’s studies make possible 
an interchange of facts among important labor market 
areas in the country. The headquarters publication, 
Tue Lasor Market, is derived from labor market 
analyses from every State. This information con- 
cerning employment trends in other areas is essential 
if counselors, special service interviewers, the veterans 
employment representative, and all of us are to fulfill 
our responsibility to the returning veteran and the 
displaced war worker. 

In my opinion, the labor market analyst is indis- 
pensable to local office operations. His work is con- 
structive. It is an expanding field and should develop 

(Continued on p. 15) 








Problems of an Analyst 


ALL OF THE many many duties, which I, as labor market an- 
alyst, perform are in the final analysis only components of my 
one major function, which is to help make the best use of our 
labor supply. 

Assembling and interpreting labor market information call 
for a broad knowledge of not only the local industrial and eco- 
nomic situation and developments, but of the national and even 
world-wide picture, entailing research into industrial indexes, 
legislative developments, and forecasts. A labor market ana- 
lyst’s knowledge of the who, the what, the why, the how, and 
the when must extend beyond the local area if competent and 
efficient service is to be given. 

One of the constant problems confronting an analyst is 
keeping information up to date. The analyst must watch 
the shifting job picture; match expansion needs against sur- 
pluses resulting from completed contracts and/or reductions; 
be mindful of seasonal patterns and needs of employers; keep 
informed on population and worker migration and the entrance 
of new workers into the labor market; and know the outlook 
on community plans and facilities and their adequacy. 

Still another problem confronting an analyst is that of deter- 
mining the authenticity of one’s information and determining 
just how much weight a certain factor should be accorded. 
An analyst must be able to detect prejudiced, biased, and 
incomplete information and be mindful of the fact that proper 
evaluation is no easy task.—THELMA G. Byars, Labor Market 
Analyst, USES, Columbus, Ga. 
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KNOW THE JOBS, 


A Job Analyst 
Speaks Up 


. By THOMAS E. HUNTER 


Analyst, 
USES for Idaho 


THE JOB OF occupational analysis, in a State where 
99 percent of the nonagricultural employers have less 
than 100 workers each, can follow few rule books. 
Employers and workers are widely scattered. There 
are Only seven towns in excess of 10,000 population. 
Over this area the United States Employment Service 
has 24 small offices. 

Every day the USES is called upon to perform per- 
sonnel services ranging from recruitment and place- 
ment to reducing absenteeism, turn-over, and meeting 
problems of transportation and housing. Unlike 
those in States where there is heavy concentration of 
industry and where technical assistance is readily 
available, in Idaho the local office manager was, and 
is, on his own in carrying on occupational analysis. 


Know Your Community 


Hence, the manager of the local office must know 
his community and all the occupations in it, so as to 
be of help when called upon to give personnel service. 
The best way to get and record this knowledge for 
future use is through the careful and. well-prepared 
occupational analysis, particularly one prepared 
locally. 

The first thing that we did in Idaho was to simplify 
the forms for job analysis schedules. The purpose 
was to make it so simple that any busy interviewer or 
manager could use it efficiently. We wanted to 
compile a schedule that would fit local conditions 
and that would preserve all the essentials of good 
recording and writing techniques, yet make it inter- 
esting and informative. 

The next job for the State analyst was to train 
analysts in local offices hundreds of miles apart, in a 
minimum of time. Each local office manager was 
requested to submit one schedule written from his 
personal knowledge of a specific job without an ac- 
tual job study being made. These schedules were 
reviewed, criticized, and sometimes rewritten in 
conference with the manager. 

Then each office was visited twice. Training ses- 
sions were held with every employee who could spare 
the time, from interviewers to managers. Office 
training took only one-half day, since it was believed 
the best way to train in occupational analysis is “‘to 
learn by doing.” On subsequent visits the training 
has been repeated because of frequent changes in 
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KNOW THE 


WORKERS 


personnel. The large number of creditable schedules 
received indicated their value. 

One local manager wrote a schedule for pondman 
(lumber industry) from memory. In the work per- 
formed section he described three tasks: (1) Selected 
logs; (2) floated logs into boom; (3) fed logs onto 
bull-chain. 

We went to a nearby sawmill to check this schedule 
against an actual case. In this case, the pondman did 
not feed logs onto bull-chain (an endless chain used to 
convey logs to the floor of a sawmill for sawing). In 
fact, they had no bull-chain. A cable was used to skid 
logs up a skidway to the sawmill deck. Another man, 
called a chute tender, performed this operation. 

The chute tender would float from two to four logs 
into a small penstock at the foot of the skidway, walk 
up a cleated plank to the deck of the mill, walk 40 feet 
on the mill floor, grasp the end of a cable, and unroll 
it from a drum as he walked back to the edge of the 
deck and down the cleated plank to the penstock. 


Seek the Why 


There was constant turn-over of chute tenders. Let 
us find out why. This worker walked up and down a 
cleated plank.1 foot wide 85 times a day or nearly 2 
miles, in addition to his other duties. What does a 
man have to have to do that day after day without 
excessive fatigue? A pair of extraordinary legs and 
feet. 

The employer had underestimated the physical 
requirements of the job. Solution? We simply sug- 
gested rotating this job among 10 laborers around the 
mill. This wasdone. Result? No more turn-over of 
chute tenders. 

From a study of the work-done and experiences had 
in Idaho, we concluded that practice job studies 
proved valuable and saved time. They gave the 
analyst a chance to become familiar with techniques 
and to experiment without embarrassment. Eighty 
percent of the schedules were useable. In one or two 
cases the best studies were submitted by minor 
employees. 

Some interviewers should not be asked to write 
many schedules. ' They are the ones who lack the 
ability to organize material and put their thoughts on 
paper. However, every interviewer should try his 
hand at some schedules, even though they are not the 
best. From the experience,‘he loses awe of employers, 
learns more about local industries, gets better orders, 
and becomes a better interviewer. 








(Continued from p. 14) 
into even more significance in view of the “‘full employ- 
ment” legislation already signed by the President. 
The reward is in the satisfaction of a job which, well 
done, will help to develop for the Employment Service 
its proper place in the community, the community 
employment center. 
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“SEND US YOUR 


Job Counselor in 
The Local Office 


By THEODORE R. BARRETT 
Hollywood, California 


WE COUNSELORS in the United States Employ- 
ment Service ask placement interviewers to refer 
problem cases to us. We say to main-stream inter- 
viewers: We have nothing to do with supervision, or 
placement, or line operations. We are a facilitating 
staff service. We are set up to relieve the line opera- 
tors of perplexing and time-consuming problem 
cases. In fact, we should prefer to have you send us 
some borderline cases which later turn out not to be 
counseling problems, rather than to deny counseling 
service to an applicant with a real problem. We 
repeat: We are here to make main-stream operations 
more effective, to help you get more and better 
placements by saving your time on the problem 
cases. Thus, all applicants are given more effective 
and more complete service. 


What Is a Problem Case? 


But what constitutes a problem case? I can only 
suggest some answers. 

Suppose the “main-stream” has an applicant with 
apparently average, or better, capabilities who has 
had no (or very limited) previous work experience 
and has no job choice, or who seeks one of the glam- 
orous, technical, or overcrowded jobs for which he 
is unfitted. More often, the applicant is torn be- 
tween two or more job fields and cannot make up 
his mind. The placement interviewer is stumped! 
This applicant becomes a counselor’s problem. 

Or, suppose a veteran has had previous experience 
in a job, but wants no more of it—he may never have 
liked it, or his interests may have changed, or his 
military training may have opened his eyes to greener 
fields. Or suppose his disability prevents him from 
going back to his old job, so he must choose and 
train for a new one. Suppose he merely has a train- 
ing problem, or more often, an emotional difficulty 
which prevents him from adjusting to most job 
situations. Perhaps he wants to move to another 
locality and wants information about conditions 
there. Here we have another counseling case. 

In effect, we seem brazenly to challenge the rest 
of the office to send to us their unsolved problems. 
It is a large order. But we have delimited our work. 
We agree that “counseling shall be confined to prob- 
lems of occupational choice, job adjustment, and 
information concerning on-the-job or apprentice 
training; it shall not include educational, business, 
or personal guidance, nor solving problems pertain- 
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TOUGHER CASES 


ing to obtaining surplus property. We are charged 
with the responsibility of telling the veteran where 
he may obtain the service he needs.” Our job is 
employment counseling. Our primary goal is satis- 
factory JOB ADJUSTMENT. We are busy enough 
within that limited sphere. It takes a considerable 
amount of extra equipment and study to handle 
adequately these problem counseling cases. It also 
takes a great deal of detailed information. That is 
why we in Hollywood have developed many helps, 
including: 

1. An occupational information library built up of 
current occupational magazines, United States Gov- 
ernment publications, local publications, books on 
counseling, jobs, and occupations. Of course, we 
include a complete file of National Job Descriptions 
and Job Families. (Constant work is required to 
keep the library up to date.) 

2. A complete directory of catalogs of all educa- 
tional institutions in the area approved under the 
GI Bill for training veterans. 

As counselors, we have our “special sales” depart- 
ment, in which we list applicants not immediately 
placeable, but who have exceptional background or 
experience, and applicants who are fitted for and 
want jobs not currently open, as OJT programs. 
This list goes to the employer field contact supervisors. 

We also have a local directory of outside agencies 
offering various types of service we do not render. 
We also have for ready reference local office surveys, 
with detailed information concerning (1) industries 
(classifications, number employed, salaries, union 
affiliations, age); (2) community characteristics: 
schools, churches, clubs, libraries, civic and service 
organizations; (3) transportation; (4) housing facili- 
ties; (5) analyses of trends. 








Man in the Mountain 


EMPLOYMENT COUNSELING finds illustration in the story of one 
of Atlanta’s veterans of the War Between the States, who, 
day after day, had watched the sculptor, Gutzon Borglum, at 
work. He had seen first a ledge of rock assume the shape of the 
human face. Then, unmistakably, emerged the face of Robert 
E. Lee. One afternoon, as Borglum passed, the Atlantan 
stopped him with the question: “Mr. Borglum, how did you 
know General Lee was in that mountain?” 


Counseling is helping a person know the man or woman 
that is in the mountain of his own vocational potentialities. 
It is helping to put into his hands the tools for shaping that 
man or woman into the substance of reality. 


It must be recognized that counseling is guidance in a plan 
of action, not the dictation of a plan. And it is not psychiatry. 
In directing a person’toward his niche in the working world, the 
counselor must, it is*true, travel with understanding into the 
margins of personality. But the counselor’s concern with 
personality begins and ends with its bearing upon the worker’s 
destiny as a worker. 


Counseling is still a fledgling science. But it is a science— 
the science of discovering and delineating the man in the 
mountain.—RutH Cooper, State Information Representative, 
USES, Montgomery, Ala. 
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We feel that local office counselors should con- 
tinuously accumulate myriad bits of helpful informa- 
tion; if possible, recording from each counseling 
problem some fact of value to a future perplexed 
applicant. The above, in addition to current knowl- 
edge of regular job openings and current employment 
conditions in the local office area. 

In our office, counselors keep constantly alert to the 
workings and services offered by the local Veterans 
Service Center; our nearest Veterans Administration 
representative; counseling activities of local schools 
and colleges; Vocational Guidance Association branch; 
State Vocational Rehabilitation agency; and various 
other local agencies offering services to veterans. 
This alone makes the conscientious counselor wish 
he had two secretaries, or that he were twins. . . . 

But let no one jump to the conclusion that we 


imagine ourselves clinical psychologists, clerics, ‘“‘do- 
gooders” or doctors. Yet, while we do not diagnose, 
it is wise to have a knowledge of common ailments 
and mental abnormalities and the ability to estimate 
areas where maladjustments may be found, so that 
referrals may be made to the proper agencies. To 
quote W. W. Leis, Veterans Administration Guidance 
Center, University of California at Los Angeles: 

“The skilled counseling interviewer must know 
when to play the role of the careful listener, switching 
to the role of the informer, then to the persuader 
(to edge the counselee over onto safer ground), and 
through it all, he remains an understanding person, 
alert to the changes in the emotional atmosphere.” 

But, let no one forget, our goal is still SATISFAC- 
TORY JOB ADJUSTMENT for USES applicants 
of every type. 


Versatile Is Word for USES Workers 


LOCAL OFFICES in 
the Rockies serve 
not only the people 
of the towns-~ in 
which the offices 
are located, but 8 to 10 nearby itinerant points. Because of 
the absence of other governmental agencies in these areas, 
the Employment Service “‘man”’ is required to do many addi- 
tional duties. The man in the small office is a “jack-of-all- 
trades.” 


The “Government Man” 


As full employment is the yardstick by which the community 
advances, and his work is measured, the USES ‘‘man”’ must 
constantly keep the placement process in mind. He must 
maintain personal contacts with all major employers to become 
familiar with labor requirements and types of jobs in all indus- 
tries. He must be well informed on all jobs in the area whether 
in mining, railroad transportation, shops, oil refinery, produc- 
tion, utilities, lumbering or any and all of the many other 
industries of his area. 


The greater part of his time is spent in the local office. 
Here is where the results of field contacts show up in place- 
ments. He must take complete job orders from employers, 
interview job applicants, and complete application cards. 
Interviewing leads to counseling, so he is required to be 
familiar with all counseling aids and must use them efficiently. 


As there is no Veterans Administration office or representa- 
tive in this area all problems of education, insurance, hospitali- 
zation, pensions, homes, as well as readjustment allowances, 
business loans, surplus property, mustering-out pay, and reen- 
listment are taken to the USES “man” by all veterans in the 
area. He is the veterans information center and guardian of 
their rights. 


Taking claims for unemployment compensation, readjust- 
ment allowance, and making investigations in protested cases 
are some of his minor activities. Explaining unemployment 
compensation and social security as well as public welfare to 
employers and workers alike is another task of the USES 
“man.” He even helps employers complete tax forms. He must 
be familiar with State labor laws and be able to explain them 
to the public. Employers bring all their labor problems to him. 


The USES “man” is called in by unions and management 
to hear grievance committees put their requests before manage- 
ment. Because of his unbiased position, both sides respect 
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his recommendations. Much of this work lies outside the actual 
field of employment service, but the aid given has greatly 
strengthened the employment service in this area with the 
result of more and better placements by the Service.—H. P. 
Grenm, Manager II, USES, Rawlins, Wyo. 


I DISCOVERED long 
ago that a small 
United States Em- 
ployment Service 
office is the best place 
in the world for variety. Unless you have strong nerves and a 
husky constitution, the best advice I can give is to apply for a 
job as an application-taking interviewer in a 200-man office 
where reputedly life is easier. 


The jack-of-all-trades in a small South Dakota office is likely 
to start the day shoveling a couple of feet of snow away from 
the door, sweeping the office floor and giving the desks a lick 
with a dustcloth. By that time, the door is open and in pour 
tee jobs and for unemployment compensation. 
If you’re lucky, you manage to sneak out by 12:30 for a quick 
lunch, then back to the office before 1. By the time you step 
inside the door the phone is ringing and it continues to ring 
until at least 15 employers have called you asking, “Why 
haven’t you found me a —.” (Refer to the DicTionaRy OF 
OccuPaATIONAL Tires for any appropriate title.) 


I Am a Jack-of-All-Trades 


The afternoon is usually a little more quiet—a few dozen 
veterans coming in to register and asking a thousand and one 
questions. One or two employers stop by to leave orders or 
discuss a testing program in their plants. Between callers, the 
jack-of-all-trades has the claim record file in front of him and 
is trying to get the mail claims posted. In between he takes 
time out to make transmittal slips and address a dozen enve- 
lopes, get the mail over to the post office, and pick up the day’s 
load of bulletins—and more claims. 


By 5 o’clock (that’s when they say interviewers go home in 
that 200-man office) the door can be locked, thus cutting off 
the steady stream of would-be workers and employers and in- 
formation seekers until 8 o’clock the next morning. ‘Then the 
jack-of-all-trades sits down with a stack of hastily written 
application forms and tally sheets to analyze the day’s activities. 

If it happens to be a day for itinerant service, the jack-of-all- 
trades starts out (most probably) in a blinding blizzard and 
takes 3 hours to drive 31 miles to the nearest itinerant point, 
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hoping there won’t be snow tomorrow on the way to the next 
itinerant point, another 106 miles up north over a gumbo road. 
He averages about 100 to 125 persons per day at these outposts 
of civilization. That night he probably doesn’t get to bed 
until after midnight after spending the evening field visiting 
with employers who happen to catch him out after dark. 


The jack-of-all-trades in a small office does everything and 
there are no exceptions. However, the interesting part of 
being a jack-of-all-trades in a small office is the fact that he 
knows all that goes on in the office and is fully aware of all the 
activities and functions performed in the office. He must be 
up to date on all current instructions, veteran activities, un- 
employment compensation regulations, job openings, pro- 
spective job openings, employer information, and the latest 
rules and regulations on how to make up the monthly supply 
requisition. 

We can imagine that the interviewer in the 200-man office 
doesn’t have the satisfaction that we have in walking down the 
Main Street of any one of the five or six towns in our area and 
having applicants and employers alike hail us as “Hi, Mac, 
how’s things?” Or walk into the drug store for our morning 
coffee and have the manager of our largest industry call us 
over to the counter and say, “Here, Mac, have a cuppa coffee 


with me. I want to talk over that veteran training deal with 
you.” 


Not many interviewers in a 200-man office have their appli- 
cant come in a month after a successful placement and say, 
‘*Mac, I owe you a steak dinner—that job you got me was 
swell.” 


We know our applicants and employers personally and they 
know us personally—there’s a lot of satisfaction in doing your 
job for a friend and a lot of pleasure in making a friend by 
doing your job satisfactorily. 


Add to that the pleasure of knowing what happens to our 
applicants and orders. The interviewers in that 200-man office 
tell us that they often wonder what has become of some interest- 
ing applicant they have registered. They wonder whether or 
not the Placement Section has found him a job or what deter- 
mination was made by the counselor for him. We know what 
becomes of our applicant, because we not only take his regis- 
tration, but we also file his claim, and then go out into the field 
and talk an employer into making a job opening for our interest- 
ing applicant. And we’re well rewarded if the placement is a 
success by having both the employer and the applicant thank 
us over and over again.—BARBARA YUILL, Interviewer, USES, 
Lead, S. Dak. 


Special Assignments 


THE VERIFICATION of 
orders, a task of the 
Placement Section, 
is considered a 
prime responsibility 
of that section. Regardless of how efficiently the Application- 
Taking Division has performed its function, regardless of how 
well the selection and referral is made, unless there is a follow-up 
—a verification of the referral, the whole process falls down. 

The Placement Division delegates the verification of referrals 
to one individual, an employment interviewer. Should other 
members of the staff verify other referral they must report it 
to the responsible placement officer. The verification takes 
several forms: (a) Return of 508’s; (b) te’ephone verification 
with employer; (c) letter to employer for verification; (d) 
applicant contact. Foremost among these is the return of the 
508. In case this is received promptly, proper entry can be 
made on the 511 and the order. In case there is a dela 
(usually 3 days in the local office and a week at foreign points 
then contact is made with the employer who placed the order. 
This is practically done by phone; otherwise, a field visit is 
made for the purpose. When neither of these methods is pos- 
sible, then a personal (not form) letter, requesting the infor- 
mation is sent to the employer. Other methods failing, then 
contact is made with the applicant in any way considered 
advisable. 

To further facilitate verification, a file of pending employer 
orders is kept. When a referral is made, the order on which 
referral has been made is placed in special section behind the 
regular order file. At the end of the week the orders are 
screened, and if no report has been received, one or all of the 
steps of verification is resorted to. Upon completion of verifi- 
cation the order is either placed back in the regular section, or 
filed as completed. 

It should be pointed out that when an order is in the so-called 
Ls as section, this does not preclude other referrals being 
made. 

If a rejection is made by an employer, the placement inter- 
viewer responsible for the verification process shall obtain, in 
the most feasible manner, a full report from the employer as to 
the cause of the rejection. If the rejection is for other than 
personal reasons, it may be necessary to check the accuracy 
and completeness of the job specification order with the 
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employer. Reason for rejection is noted fully in the “remarks” 
section of the 511. Application cards of rejected applicants 
are properly routed to the active file. 

If an applicant who has been referred on order fails to report, 
and this is ascertained from the employer, proper notation is 
made on the application card, order card, and, if a claimant, 
the Employment Security Division is notified so that notation 
can be made on the claim card. 

If verification results in cancellation of the order, except 
upon the proper filling of same, the interviewer obtains a 
detailed r2ason for cancellation from employer, and records 
same under “‘summary”’ on the order. 

Unless proper verification is made on all referrals, the 
Placement Section cannot function efficiently, and the key- 
stone of the Placement Section falls down.—Eron B. WHATLEY, 
Employment Interviewer, USES, Griffin, Ga. 


OUR PLACEMENT 
SECTION, like all 
others, is set up by 
industries, each 
placement officer 
handling a certain group, calling in applicants for referral, 
receiving orders, and contacting employers. We have found, 
however, that when a man has spent 3 to 4 years in the service, 
waiting for the day when he will be able to realize on the prom- 
ises we made him of a better job, training for a good trade, or a 
chance for advancement to a responsible position, he isn’t 
always willing to wait until someone pulls his application and 
sends him a call-in card. He wants immediate action. His 
mustering-out pay gone, he needs a job. Or, if disabled, and 
he has to start over again and learn something else. Maybe 
he never has had a job and hasn’t the vaguest idea how to 
look for one. Someone told him to come to us. He wants to 
get started, but how? 

This is where the selective placement specialist takes over. 

On my desk is a master file of all job orders in the office. 
If possible, referral is made immediately to a job for which the 
applicant is best qualified. Sometimes there are no orders, but 
we may know of an employer who likes a particular type of man. 
A telephone call, a spot order, and he is on his way. If the 
right opening cannot be found immediately, we make a future 
appointment and keep contacting employers. We never give 
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up. It calls for close coordination with the placement officer 
so as not to interfere with regular referrals, but it pays off in 
the end. If I don’t know which firm uses certain skills, I call 
the personnel manager of a large firm, or a leading man in 
that industry and ask for advice and information. They have 
never failed me. 


I keep a record of men with unusual qualifications. Place- 
ment officers sometimes say: ‘“This employer is in a hurry for 
a man. Do you know of someone that we could get in an 
hour?” Frequently I do. Or an employer “wants to give a 
break to one of the boys who has been hurt.” I know the very 
person. I’ve talked with the counselors and there is someone 
who can be referred to the job. 


It’s hard to describe my work because it follows no set pro- 
cedure. One or two stories may give you a better picture. 
But I do want to say that I never made a placement on any of 
these special cases by myself. They are all the result of team- 
work, and everyone connected with the USES plays on my 
team from the interviewers who take the original applications 
to the employers who use our Service. My three best tools are 
this teamwork, close coordination with the Placement and other 
sections, and a knowledge of all the tools available for my use 
in the office. 


There was the ex-Seabee who left his own painting and 
paper hanging business at the age of 37 to spend 3 years in the 
Pacific, coming home with a broken back and a shattered leg. 
He’d never done anything but paint; now that was out.. He 
was close to 41, and had only a grammar-school education. 
Even the counselor felt hopeless about his chances. He could 
neither stand nor sit for long at a time, he could do little walking 
and no lifting. He didn’t have the education to do office work 
and he was years beyond the age most employers prefer for a 
training job. But a large textile mill wanted a man to punch 
time cards, a reliable man who could be depended upon. The 
placement officer persuaded him that since the job really 
required only honesty, eyesight, and the use of one hand, it 
could be filled by this disabled man. He brought me the order 
and the next day my man was on the job. He’ll make $35 a 
week, and perhaps more in time. 


Another case involves an ex-sergeant whose prewar experience 
was as a mechanic’s helper. 
experiences minus his left leg. He spent a year in the hospital, 
and, with his discharge in his hand, came to us. He had been 
idle long enough, and he wanted to go to work right then, not 
wait for his papers to go through the Veterans Administration 
for rehabilitation. There was an order in our master file calling 
for a foreman to handle 30 laborers in a warehouse. He’s 
getting a dollar an hour and having the time of his life. 


Bill wanted to go to college but he also had to help support 
his family and he needed part-time work. To his sorrow he’d 
learned shorthand and typing before the Navy got him, and 
they firmly kept a notebook in his hand no matter what seas 
he sailed. Employers have been screaming for stenographers 
down here so I picked the one who was screaming the loudest 
and offered him Bill for half a day until we could get him 
someone on a full-time basis. I moved that boy from one job 
to another that way until a construction company adopted him 
and refused to turn him loose. They’re paying him a dollar 
an hour and trying to sell him on dropping his course in journ- 
alism and taking up civil engineering. 

There was the pilot with two degrees and a beautiful pre- 
service background in personnel and sales work. He said it 
didn’t really count because his father owned both the automobile 
business for which he did the sales, and the chain of 40 service 
stations for which he was personnel manager. Now he wanted 
to be “on his own.” _I had an order from one of the larger air 
lines. After we’d talked it over (he was quite enthusiastic 
about it), he swore me to secrecy because his father and the 
line’s president had been lifelong friends, and nothing could 
satisfy him so much as to get the job and make good on his 
own. He got the job. The company was delighted with him. 

Also, there’s the boy who graduated from Martha Berry 
College, Rome, Ga., and taught drafting for a while for NYA. 
The Air Forces sent him overseas to plan airports and adminis- 
tration buildings, and to work with Air Traffic Control. I 
called an air line and he’s doing the same work now with it. 
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He came through his invasion ~ 


It took 6 weeks for the air line to get its chief airport engineer 
and this boy together for an interview, but it took only 5 
minutes to put him to work. 


And so it goes. Engineers and truck drivers, chemists and 
clerks, able and disabled. One thing you’ll never find at my 
desk is monotony. I really need two more hands, another pair 
of ears, the wisdom of Socrates, 8 more hours a day and then 
maybe I can hit the bull’s-eye every time. I may not always 
succeed, but at least with my team we need never quit trying. 
It’s the kind of job that calls for all you have and more, and 
pays off richly in personal satisfaction. I’m very grateful to 
the USES for letting me do it. And I have more fun than 
anyone else in the country.—GeorciA E. Pepper, Senior Employ- 
ment Interviewer, USES, Atlanta, Ga. 


WHENEVER A new 
procedure is to be 
initiated, there are 
always skeptics who 
exclaim, “It won’t 
work.” This was 
the case as we proceeded to launch our self-registration method 
in the Baltimore office. 


Under our system of complete registration for each new appli- 
cant, veterans sometimes waited too long. This could not be 
remedied without additional personnel and thus the alternative 
was obvious—self-registration. This would expedite the serv- 
icing of large numbers of applicants, and eliminate the long 
delays. 

Six interviewers were selected for training as monitors. 
After mastering the techniques of the course, they were divided 
into teams of two; one team was assigned to register clerical 
and professional applicants and the other two to register 
veterans. 

At the outset, it was decided to limit the new registration 
procedure to World War II veterans. Receptionists in the 
Veterans Division were accordingly instructed to screen new 
applicants and select a group for self-registration. Education 
and handwriting determine this selection. An applicant 
who has finished eighth grade or better is asked to print 
certain facts on his own route slip. If the writing is legible, the 
receptionist puts the symbol “SR” on his slip which means he 
will form part of a self-registration group. Others are routed 
to a desk interviewer. 


The self-registration group usually includes 20. Tables are 
arranged in “U” formation in a well-lighted, well-ventilated 
section of the room. Applicants are supplied with pen and 
ink, blotter, and blank cards. On an easel or on the wall is a 
blown-up photostatic copy of a completed registration form— 
(USES Form 511). The monitor points to the card, explains 
its purpose, and how to fill it out step-by-step. He asks the 
group to fill in the spaces as the items are explained and not to 
work ahead since certain spaces will not be filled in until the 
card reaches the classifying interviewer. At the same time, 
one of the other monitors walks around the table answering 
individual questions, and watching the progress of the cards. 
If any applicant is having unusual difficulty, the roving monitor 
tactfully suggests a desk interview, and that applicant is re- 
moved from the group. 

After the front of the card is completed, the Employment 
Record section is explained. The monitors then assist indi- 
vidual applicants in filling in their work histories, which may 
vary from 5 to 20 minutes in each case, depending upon length 
of work history. Thus 20 applicants are processed with the 
help of the monitor in a maximum time of 50 minutes. 


As cards are completed, each applicant is sent to one of six 
classifying interviewers. This interviewer records proof of 
veteran status on the card and codes any physical handicap in 
the proper space. He then checks the card for completeness 
of information, makes any necessary additions, and enters the 
occupational title and code. The applicant is given an identi- 
fication card, and is then routed to the Placement Division or 
perhaps to the Unemployment Compensation Board to regis- 
ter for readjustment allowance. 


We Monitor Self- Applications 
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The applicants seem to favor self-registration. They like 
“taking part” in this way. They cooperate with the monitors 
and ask questions when necessary, but not needlessly. 

When the first group of self-registrations was completed, 
cards were compared with those prepared by interviewers and 
the result was satisfactory. In nearly all cases, the self-registra- 
tion was as good, and sometimes better, than that taken by 
interviewers. 

The information supplied by applicants is, so far as a check 
is possible, authentic. Evidently applicants feel responsible 
for any statements which they themselves place on the cards. 


THE MAN 


The VER 
Looks At His Job 


By ELMER W. WAHLUND 


VER, USES, 
Fargo, N. Dak. 


WITH T 


WHAT IS the veterans employment representative’s 
job? I like to think of it as six different jobs done by 
one person. These jobs parallel in aim the six-point 
program of the United States Employment Service. 


Active placement service 


An active placement service can only be maintained 
by vigorous field visiting. In the Fargo USES office, 
this service is spearheaded by the VER and the 
assistant to the VER. Employers are visited at 
regular intervals and follow-ups are made to deter- 
mine the success of selective placement for veterans. 
Our selection techniques, and our counseling and 
testing program are fully explained to the employer. 
As a result, many employers in Fargo insist that 
applicants be tested before referral, and those making 
direct application are told that all hiring is done 
through the USES. Such applicants are often 
referred to the USES by the employer where he may 
have orders on file. Placement in on-the-job training 
is made by similar methods. 


Community cooperation 


Cooperation with Government and community 
agencies is essential to understanding and to the 
success of any program. In Fargo, we have a council 
of social agencies which meets once a month and of 
which the USES is a member. At each meeting, a 
different member is selected to explain his job. 
Council meetings are attended regularly by the VER 
and he has the responsibility of keeping the group 
aware of his functions and problems in placing vet- 
erans. The local office staff must also have full 
information as to services rendered by these various 
agencies. 

Giving talks before community agencies and veterans 
organizations is another important assignment for the 
VER. Newspaper publicity on veteran handicapped 
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This is not always true in a desk registration, when responsibility 
for any mis-statements can be charged to the interviewer who 
writes them down. Furthermore, we found that applicants, par- 
ticularly those of the skilled trades, reveal unusual skills or 
abilities in a self-registration which might easily be overlooked 
in a desk interview under pressure of a heavy workload. 

While some cards may need revision, the over-all results 
have been gratifying. The skeptics among us are beginning 
to concede its obvious merits or have been won over com- 
pletely.—ExizasetH L. Kennepy and EARLE A. ANDERSON, 
Interviewers, USES, Baltimore, Md. 


BIG TASKS 


placements and other news stories which will assist 
in the placement of veterans is still another method 
by which the VER can keep the community informed 
of his efforts and the public and employers aware of 
their responsibilities in the readjustment of veterans. 


Special service to veterans 


The VER should be well informed on all services 
and rights of veterans. He must have first-hand in- 
formation on where a veteran can get services not 
given by the USES. He must be satisfied that 
veterans are getting adequate consideration for jobs, 
counseling, and authentic information from all per- 
sonnel in the local office. He must be available to 
interview veterans with special problems and must be 
ever sensitive to the veteran’s needs. To assist in 
our counseling program, the VER is compiling a list 
of schools at which veterans can learn various occu- 
pations or trades. This was started by getting cata- 
logues on educational facilities from the Department 
of Education of every State and then selecting 
schools from which to request bulletins. 


Personnel management assistance 


Often the employer and veteran fail to understand 
each other’s problems. Such incidents frequently 
come to our attention during the field visiting or 
follow-up work. In the Fargo area, several employers 
have called upon the VER in person or by telephone 
to request his help in improving relationship between 
themselves and a certain employed veteran. This 
has proved effective because the veteran will talk 
more freely about his problems to the VER; prob- 
lems are usually of a minor nature and are readily 
taken care of when the employer and veteran have a 
better understanding. 


Employment counseling 


The counseling of veterans in the Fargo office is 
primarily the job of the USES counselor. However, 
the VER and other personnel are trained in counsel- 
ing and the VER spends 1 day each week counseling, 
completing applications, and taking claims to keep 
currently informed on the minimum standards and 
problems of the local office staff. A majority of 
veterans require counseling and testing before re- 
ferral to jobs and the VER must be currently informed 
on such procedures to determine that proper selec- 
tion is being carried out in the referral of veterans. 
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Labor market analyses 


Keeping the employer informed of applicants 
available for work is a job easily performed in an 
area the size of Fargo. The active application file is 
checked periodically by the VER and field visiting 
staff so employers can be advised of available appli- 
cants during the field visit. In addition to this 
service, the local USES manager sends a LABoR 
MarKET REpoRT to each employer every month 
stressing the types of applicants available through the 


local USES office. Seasonal employers are visited 
to obtain future employment plans and orders in 
such establishments are obtained well in advance of 
needs so demands can be met without delay. 

The local USES manager, the VER, and other 
staff members believe in planning together and then 
making those plans work. Such an approach has 
paid high dividends in this area. It has helped 
make the USES office an integral part of the commu- 
nity. 


The VER at Work 


IF THE local vet- 
erans employment 
representative is to 
obtain any measure 
of success in his job, 
he must work toward two broad objectives. First, the develop- 
ment of specialized personal services to veterans within the 
United States Employment Service; and second, coordination 
of the efforts of the entire community in veterans affairs. . 

Seeking effectively to operate as a community agency, the 
USES follows a six-point program which includes special service 
to veterans. This special service can best be achieved with the 
cooperation of every unit in the local office. The scope of 
activity that can be carried on in behalf of the veteran is greatly 
restricted if an exclusive veterans unit is established. Results 
are finer and duplication of effort is lessened when the service 
of the entire local office personnel is enlisted in behalf of service 
to the veteran. In addition, some of the more obvious counts 
against a separate veterans unit in the local USES office are 
these: 

(a) A separate unit has a tendency to isolate the veterans 
program from the other local office functions; (b) the local office 
staff fails to become aware of the veterans’ problems and there- 
fore is unable to assist in their solution; (c) the over-all service 
being limited, the veteran is subjected to delays. 

On the other hand, if specialized service to veterans is estab- 
lished throughout the local office, the veterans benefit from the 
combined service of the entire staff. 

To set up this type of operation, the VER must prepare the 
personnel for adequate servicing of veterans, through training 
courses which will emphasize: (1) An understanding of the 
rights and benefits under the “GI Bill”; (2) an acquaintance 
with other Federal and State legislation and city and county 
ordinances that have been passed to promote the interest of 
veterans; (3) maintaining current, accurate lists of all agencies 
in the community which maintain services for veterans (this 
list should include the exact address and the type of service 
available); (4) knowledge of the USES regulation governing 
services to veterans; (5) understanding of apprentice- and on- 
the-job training programs; and (6) maintaining an up-to-date 
directory of accredited schools and colleges with the types of 
courses available to veterans. 

To insure a continuous program of training in matters per- 
taining to veterans affairs and to assist in the solution of veterans’ 
problems, it is advisable to have one member of each unit 
(preferably a veteran) designated as the unit VER and func- 
tionally responsible to the local VER. 

Constant contact with all other community agencies is 
another “must” if we in the USES are to be in a position to 
aid in the coordination of veterans affairs. It is important that 
local office staff members have an opportunity to meet with the 
representatives of veterans organizations and other community 
———— objective being to build mutual understanding 
of the various services available to veterans throughout the 
community. Only through complete and thorough under- 
standing of our program and objectives can other community 
agencies fully cooperate with us. 

Through radio broadcasts, luncheon meetings, public 
addresses, and news articles the local VER has an excellent 
outlet to the community to present the six-point program of 
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the USES, to emphasize the specialized service to veterans, to 
point out that placing a veteran in suitable employment is 
the primary function of his office, to enlist the aid of every 
agency and employer in the community, and to direct attention 
to the fact that veterans’ problems are community problems. 
Employers will thus be encouraged to register job openings 
with the USES, which is necessary if it is to function effectively 
as a Veterans Employment Service and carry out its respon- 
sibilities under the GI Bill of Rights.—James T. Masterson, 
VER, USES, St. Paul, Minn. 


ONE important duty 
of the veterans em- 
ployment repre- 
sentative that has 
not received enough 
emphasis is that of educating the entire United States Employ- 
ment Service staff to the importance of serving the veteran. 
This must be done without pressure, without restrictive rules 
and regulations, without fanfare, without force and harshness. 
By unobtrusive and persuasive explanation, the staff can be 
led to realize that often the returned serviceman is really an 
alien in his own land. After months or years of being told to 
do this or that, frequently without being told why, the veteran 
is once more on his own. Once more he is an individual with 
personal likes and dislikes. He wants to be treated as such. 
Usually, the USES is the first Government agency to which he 
reports willingly and of his own_volition. There he applies 
for a job or for the readjustment allowance, both vital factors 
in a new-won civilian life. He wants to retain his standing as 
an individual. He is bewildered. He doesn’t know what to 
do or where to go. He comes to us. We must give him 
sympathetic help. If we cannot solve his problem, at least we 
must leave with him the feeling that we have done our best. 

Any latent distaste he had for regimentation will flare into 
full hostility and center on the USES, if he is told tartly and 
impersonally, ‘‘No jobs today,” “Sign here,” “No apprentice- 
ships open,” “Come back some other time,” “You don’t 
qualify for that type work,” “Stand over there,” ‘Wait!’ 
“Nothing doing today.” 

The “‘inner-office” duty of the VER is to help the USES 
staff understand that what the veteran wants is not special 
treatment or privileges. He wants to be accorded a humanly 
decent treatment such as you would give an inquisitive friend. 
A “‘No” tempered by a smile is only half as harsh. A simple, 
and apparently unhurried, explanation may remove all ill 
feeling. It is better to hold up the line for a few minutes than 
it is to run the risk of resentment, engendered by a tactless 
brushoff. Again, the interviewer who goes through a day 
of impersonal rebuffs and chill answers to inquiring applicants 
reaches the end of the day with the tired hopelessness of the 
drudge. Asmile, a personal interest, a good deed of friendliness, 
shortens the work day by hours and brings at closing time the 
feeling of restfulness that makes the interviewer say, “I’m 
worn out, but I’ve had a good day.” 

To help the USES staff to that feeling of contentment with 
the work done, as well as to help the veteran to a better under- 
standing of our problems and services, is that extra job of the 
VER.—F. M. Stutresman, USES, South Bend, Ind. 
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JOB BROADCAST 


STATION KFBB, Great Falls, Mont., donates the 
time for an unusual job-finding scheme for veterans. 
During the week the United States Employment 
Service selects eight unemployed veterans from its 
files to appear on the program. Their job qualifica- 
tions, service, and civilian experience are given to 
the chairman of the Veterans Advisory Committee, 
who is interrogator. The veterans personally state 
their job wants and qualifications. Employers to 
whom the program is directed are told that these 
men and other veterans can be secured for work 
through the USES office. The service officer of the 
Veterans Welfare Commission also appears on the 
broadcast as does the manager of the USES who 
briefly explain its functions. All the men who have 
thus far appeared on the program have gotten jobs 
at their highest skills. And as a result of the broad- 


cast, a number of new employers have sought out 
the USES. 


CIVIL SERVICE STATUS CLARIFIED 


AN EXECUTIVE order clarifies veterans’ Civil 
Service job status. Veterans who left non-civil- 
service jobs to enter the armed forces may acquire 
a civil-service status on their reentry into the Gov- 
ernment if their old jobs were classified in their 
absence. 

The order provides that the veteran may be rein- 
stated in his own position or transferred to another 
provided he has been honorably discharged from 
military or naval service, applies for reinstatement 
within 90 days, and then qualifies for reappointment 
by noncompetitive examination. 

Hospitalized veterans are given a year in which to 
seek reinstatement. The Civil Service Commission 
does not think many persons will be affected by the 
order inasmuch as most of the Government positions 
were covered in the Civil Service by the Ramspeck 
bill several years ago. 


COURSE FOR BLIND VETERANS 


ONE HUNDRED FORTY-FOUR Navy and Marine 
personnel who lost their sight in the war, were taught 
how-to-be-blind in the rehabilitation program of the 
New York Institute for Education of the Blind which 
ended in April. 

The veterans were sent to the institute six at a time 
by the Naval Hospital in Philadelphia before their 
discharge. 
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Typical of the graduates is a 21-year-old Marine 
corpsman who lost his sight at Okinawa. Laddie, 
his Labrador retriever, has given him ‘“‘two more 
eyes.” Since graduation in September from the 
institute’s course, he has been the subject of experi- 
ments to determine-the value of an electrical radar-eye 
device to assist blind persons in getting around. 


ON-THE-JOB TRAINING GUARDED 


EMPLOYERS WILL be discouraged from taking 
veterans for on-the-job training’ when there will be 
no jobs for them after the training is completed, the 
Veterans Administration announced. 

The policy is designed to protect the veteran from 
exploitation and to prevent illegal payment of 
Federal funds. 

H. V. Stirling, Assistant Administrator for Voca- 
tional Education and Rehabilitation, cited examples 
of “suspicious” cases which have been reported from 
four State agencies, as indicating the need for the 
general tightening up of VA inspections. 

A new order to VA field offices reads: 

“No veteran shall be considered as pursuing a 
course of training on-the-job under Public Law 346 
unless it is clear that the course of training is definitely 
outlined; will qualify the veteran directly for appoint- 
ment to the position for which the training is being 
given and there is available or will be available the 
particular position to which the veteran will be ap- 
pointed upon completion of the course.” 

As a result of this order, VA inspectors will insist 
on knowing whether it is the intent of the employer 
to provide a job for the veteran on completion of the 
training. 

VA will report the findings of the training officers 
to the appropriate State agencies which are legally 
responsible for supervising the training establish- 
ments to be sure that the veteran is actually taking a 
bona fide course. 


FOR NONSERVICE DISABLED 


VETERANS WITH disabilities of nonservice origin, 
who are not eligible for vocational rehabilitation 
through the Veterans Administration program, may 
receive aid from civilian vocational rehabilitation 
agencies. 

The civilian agencies, which received Federal funds 
through a grant-in-aid program in cooperation with 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Federal 
Security Agency, are functioning in all States. 
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Assistance given by the civilian vocational rehabili- 
tation agencies include vocational training, purchase 
of prosthetic appliances, medical and hospital treat- 
ment including surgery, and psychiatric services for 
the mentally handicapped. Tuition for vocational 
training can be defrayed by the agency regardless of 
the economic circumstances of the trainee. Such 
other costs as the individual’s living expenses, books, 
school supplies, necessary occupational tools, and 
transportation to and from training facilities, are 
apportioned between the rehabilitation agency and 
the individual in accordance with the latter’s financial 
needs. 


MAIL STUDY 


THIRTY-EIGHT institutions have now agreed to 
offer correspondence work and extension courses 
under the GI bill of rights. 


Under contracts agreed with the Veterans Admin- 
istration the mail courses will range from academic 
subjects to a wide variety of trades and professions. 


The original GI bill of rights ruled out mail courses 
by requiring attendance at a school or other training 
institute. This is now changed. 


A veteran will receive no subsistence allowance 
and the total cost of the course he takes must not 
exceed $500. 


Of the 38 contracts so far signed, 25 are with col- 
leges and universities in 19 States. Fifteen of these 
offer high school and college courses. 


DEMOBILIZATION PEAK PASSED 


WITH 11,400,000 servicemen discharged as of the 
end of March, demobilization has passed the peak. 


One out of every four veterans discharged was at 
one time or another enrolled for Servicemen’s Read- 
justment Allowance, but the average dischargee 
draws compensation for only 5 or 6 weeks. 


About half a million veterans who enrolled for 
SRA withdrew claims before receiving their first 
checks. 


After a sharp rise in SRA rolls during December 
and January, filing of initial claims for unemploy- 
ment compensation has generally remained in the 
neighborhood of 230,000 a week during the first 3 
weeks of February and 207,072 for the last week of 


that month. The low figure is attributed to th® 


holiday which closed Veterans Administration offices. 


“NEVER SAY DIE” SAYS USES 


A VETERAN came to one of our offices complaining 
against the city officials relative to licenses required 
for a contemplated business venture. It was to be 
called the ‘Home Services Company” and was to 
render any and all small services for homes such as 
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lawn mowing, window and floor cleaning, repairing 
lamp cords, installing washers on faucets, etc. All 
services were to be needful but comparatively trivial. 
No work was to be contracted and no extensive plumb- 
ing and electrical jobs involving health and sanita- 
tion were contemplated. 


The veteran had gotten his idea from the comic 
strip characters ‘Wallet and Bobble.” His enthusiasm, 
however, was dampened when he applied to the city 
licensing department which insisted that he would 
have to pay a full license as carpenter, electrician, 
plumber, paperhanger and what-have-you, however 
superficially touched by the veteran’s proposed service. 


I went with the veteran to the chief of the licensing 
department and explained the boy’s problem. The 
chief saw his dilemma and came through with this 
promise: “Son, I think we can fix you up. We'll 
issue you a general contractor’s license for $37.50 and 
give you our veterans’ reduction so that the net cost 
will be $15. In order to satisfy union conditions and 
requirements we shall specify on your license that 
you do no contract work at all and no extensive 
electrical or plumbing work.” That suited the 
veteran and the matter ended in smiles all around.— 
VER for Alabama. 


KIWANIS WORKS WITH USES 


EACH WEEK the local Kiwanis Club in Oklahoma 
City calls on the Employment Service for names of 
veteran applicants who have not yet been placed. 
The list is distributed at the club’s weekly meeting. 
The members contact individual veterans and make 
this placement a personal obligation. Percentage of 


placements runs well in excess of 70 percent.— 
VER for Oklahoma. 


COSMOPOLITAN SWITCHES SLOGANS 


DURING THE WAR, the Cosmopo.tiran magazine 
used a slogan “BUY A WAR BOND?” after every 
item in the magazine. I am pleased to report that 
through the foresight and initiative of my State 
Director, Mrs. Wilder, the CosMopOLITAN magazine 
will now substitute for that slogan “HIRE A VET- 
ERAN.” As a result of her suggestion to this maga- 
zine, she has been notified that it is happy to have her 
suggestions—and intends to adopt it. The slogan 
will probably make its first appearnace in the May 
CosmopoLitan.—VER for New Hampshire. 


GOOD EARTH AND GREENBACKS 


APRIL 27 was a banner day for 97 veterans of Beach- 
wood, N. J. A welcome home celebration included 
a gift from the borough to each one of them of a 
plot of ground, and $100 from the town’s Service- 
men’s Fund. The fund, organized by residents, 
reached almost $10,000 while the men were away. 
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CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES covering studies 
in 92 subjects hereafter will be available to veterans 
who are confined in hospitals operated by the Veter- 
ans Administration. 

Courses were originally developed by the United 
States Armed Forces Institute. Completion of courses 
carries credits similar to those given in regular schools, 
and are recognized by schools which veterans may 
enter when discharged from hospitals. 

This scholastic program, the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion said, would be supplementary to the vocational 
education already being developed. 


SCHOOL COMES TO THE PATIENT 


A NEW STYLE program is planned for veterans in 
hospital wards, preliminary education for the pro- 
fessions or training for skilled and semiskilled jobs in 
industries and commercial enterprises. The Veterans 
Administration is now seeking to employ 1,500 
specialists for the work. The belief is expressed that 
at least one out of every. four patients can be helped 
in this way. The program is intended primarily to 
train veterans for work that will make them self- 
supporting after they leave the hospitals or to enter 
advanced phases of rehabilitation for the fields they 
wish to enter ultimately. 

The educational program will make it possible for 
patients to earn high school diplomas without leaving 
their beds. In addition, negotiations are under way 
with extension departments of colleges to provide 
advanced academic work free of charge for college 
credit. 

For the vocation courses, the U. S. Armed Forces 
Institute is expected to furnish basic and advanced 
instruction that will teach veterans how to run small 
businesses. 


FILE THE EVIDENCE 


VETERANS SHOULD keep records and a file to 
hold anything that might some day be needed as 
evidence to support a claim. 

The machinery set up by the Veterans Administra- 
tion to help veterans get all the benefits towhich they 
are entitled also operates to prevent fraud. 

Here are a few examples that illustrate how the 
Identification and Detection Division of Veterans 
Administration works for and against claimants: 

In one case, the evidence to support a claim was 
an envelope of official papers almost entirely de- 
stroyed. Officials could not tell whether the papers 
had been damaged in an attempt to make them appear 
older than they really were—to indicate the disability 
had occurred in service—or whether they had acci- 








dentally been destroyed. The Bureau of Standards 
was able to show that the damage had been caused 
accidentally when the papers were enclosed with some 
X-ray films. The veteran’s evidence was accepted. 

Twenty-year-old checks saved a disability pension 
for another veteran of World War I, whose pension 
had been stopped and who had to appeal to have it 
reinstated. Writing on these checks indicated that 
he had bought medicine for a heart disease 20 years 
earlier. Scientific investigation showed that the 
writing actually had been done at the same time the 
check was made out, and the evidence was accepted. 


When a veteran of the Spanish-American War, who 
changed his name legally, sought to continue his pen- 
sion, VA was able to prove by his handwriting that he 
was the same person and was entitled to it. 


Two mothers (beneficiaries) of Japanese-American 
soldiers from Hawaii, who were killed in action in 
Italy in World War II, filed their claims. Their sig- 
natures, in Japanese, needed verification. Both were 
proved authentic. 


A veteran who had been wounded in his left hand 
sought larger compensation on the claim that he was 
left-handed and therefore disabled to a higher degree 
by this injury. VA proved from his handwriting that 
he had always been right-handed. 

Many forms of evidence are submitted to bolster a 
claim, including letters, diaries, Bibles, marriage cer- 
tificates, reports of family physicians, and checks, as 
well as official forms. VA has found that any of these 
types of evidence may be tampered with. Signatures 
are forged on physicians’ reports, or dates changed to 
make it appear that the disability occurred while the 
man was in service. Entries in diaries may be altered 
for a similar reason. One member of a family may 
tamper with a letter to make it appear that he is to be 
the only beneficiary. The Identification Division has 
shown up frauds of all these types. 








Attention Authors 


WE APPRECIATE the fine spirit of cooperation shown by local 
office staffs in submitting manuscripts to the Review. Because 
of limited space or the urgency of current materials not all 
manuscripts can be published. Some of the manuscripts have 
reached us after the deadline date set for inclusion in the theme 
issue. However, we plan to include some of the articles, or 
excerpts from them, in forthcoming nontheme issues. We hope 
the authors will understand these controlling factors. We shall 
welcome other contributions from them whenever material 
seems appropriate for publication in the Review. 
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Wanted: “Assistant Editors’ 


THE Review looks upon all its readers as potential assistant 
editors—since by their needs, wishes, and interests they deter- 
mine the editorial policy of the publication. 


The Review is eager to publish only those articles which will be 
of greatest usefulness and interest to USES personnel. Will you 
please help in directing the editorial policy of the REview by 
doing the following: 


@ List the articles published during the last 12 months which 
were of greatest value and interest to you. (This will give us a 
clue as to what kind of material should predominate in future 
issues. ) 


@ List the articles of the last 12 months which you thought of 
least value and interest. (This will tell us what to avoid.) 


@ List subjects and topics which in your opinion should be cov- 
ered in the future. 


e@ List whatever suggestions you have for improving the REVIEW 
in appearance, content, style, and usefulness. 


Mail your suggestions to EMPLOYMENT SERVICE REVIEW, 
United States Employment Service, Washington 25, D. C. 
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